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“SAY, I'VE HEARD that things haven't 
gone so well with George White since he graduated.” 
“Yes, someone told me he’s really out of it.” 

“Strange, isn’t it? He seemed so sharp when he 
was on campus. Never missed an Inter-Varsity meet- 
ing or a Bible study. And he was always so enthu- 
siastic about things. Especially those Bible studies.” 

“Yes, | know. But I lived just down the hall from 
him and it was pretty obvious that he didn’t study 
the Bible much on his own — in spite of all his 
enthusiasm.” 

“Hmmm. Maybe you have a point. I know it’s a 
problem to do much personal Bible study when you 
hear so many good speakers all the time. It’s easy 
to feel you don’t have to do much on your own.” 

These two fellows had hit upon one of George 
White’s main failings. Like many other students, 
he had more or less floated through his student 
years on a magic carpet of expert exposition, not 
making any serious attempt to pursue the hard road 
of personal Bible study. 

Every Christian ought to be inspired by what 
greater Christians than he have found in the Scrip- 
tures, but no Christian can survive on that alone. A 














student may think he’s supporting the campus Bible 
studies, when in fact they are supporting him. Then 
when he no longer has them to prop him up, he falls 
spiritually flat. 

This article isn’t intended to decry the value of 
corporate Bible study or exposition, but I am con- 
vinced that no one will get far beyond spiritual 
babyhood if he isn’t prepared to feed himself di- 
rectly upon the solid food of God’s truth. Christi- 
anity is revealed truth as well as personal encounter. 
Its truth is most clearly grasped, and the Savior 
most closely met, when we’re in first-hand contact 
with the Scriptures. 

Now of course it’s possible to study the Bible per- 
sonally in different ways. Let’s use the case of sev- 
eral Inter-Varsity students as an example. 

It was a cold night and only four students had 
showed up for the Bible study in Music Annex. The 
group was studying the Gospel of Luke that year 
and they were in the tenth chapter, the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. Someone read the passage 
aloud (vv. 25-37) and then the four of them began 
to discuss it. 

Dick was from a Christian home. He had known 
the Scriptures from childhood, and he knew that 
there was more in them than meets the eye. His 
was the “spiritual” approach. 

“What did you get out of it?” someone asked 
him. 

“Well,” Dick said, “there was a great deal in it. 
First of all, the man going down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho. He was a backslider — going down from 
Jerusalem, you see. And like many backsliders he 
was attacked viciously by Satan and left half dead. 
He wasn’t dead, of course, because he’d been con- 
verted. But he was half dead. Then the Samaritan 
was clearly our Lord Jesus Christ whom the Jews 
called a Samaritan in John 8:48. He was the one 
who brought the oil of the Holy Spirit, I John 2:20, 
and the new wine of the gospel, John 2:1-11. And 
the two pence stand for prayer and Bible reading, 
which the man had been neglecting. Thus he was 
kept in the faith until Christ comes again.” 

Dick’s conclusions may have had a certain 
amount of truth in them, but he had neglected the 
great Reformation principle of taking first of all the 
literal sense of the passage (that is, the sense that 
the writers intended), before looking for a deeper 
meaning. And of course Dick had completely 
misséd the point of the parable. 

Pete had a different approach to things. He was 
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a scientist and he was used to asking questions. He 
saw no reason why he shouldn’t ask questions about 
the Scriptures as much as about anything else. His 
was the “intellectual” approach. 

“The thing that struck me,” Pete said, “was that 
Jesus didn’t answer the question that was put to 
Him. Did you realize that the lawyer said, ‘Who js 
my neighbor?’ and Christ replied, “Which of these 
was neighbor unto him?’ I wonder whether the 
parable really belongs here. I heard one professor 
say that some learned German scholar doesn’t think 
it does. Also it was very strange that a priest and 
then a Levite and then a Samaritan came down 
from Jerusalem. Sounds as if it weren’t a true story 
at all. I wouldn’t have thought oil and wine would 
have done much good to cure him. Didn’t Christ 
know about antibiotics? And two denarii aren't 
very much. [t seems odd that the inn keeper should 
have taken a wounded man with only that and the 
promise of a Samaritan to repay him.” 

Pete was right to use an inquiring approach to 
the Scriptures, but he failed to see that intellectual 
understanding should lead to spiritual food. Most 
of his questions were pointless since it was a parable 
that was under discussion. 

Joyce didn’t like any of this. She had learned 
that the Bible was a simple devotional book, and 
simple devotion was what she intended to use it fer. 
Her approach was the “best thought” method. “You 
fellows haven’t gotten much out of it.” she said. 
“T want something that I can remember later on. 
Something that'll help me lift up my heart to Christ. 
The verse that struck me was the last part of v. 35: 
‘When I come again, I will repay thee.’ It’s a won. 
derful thing that Christ is coming again to reward 
every man according to his works. I looked up 
some other passages about reward and punishment. 
And I thought about our treasure in heaven and 
how the kingdom will be given to the righteous at 
Christ’s coming. That was something worth-while.” 

Of course it was, but again it had little to do with 
the passage. Concentrating upon one verse out of 
its context meant that Joyce missed the main lesson 
that our Lord intended. It’s fine to have something 
to remember from a Bible study, but it’s better to 
remember something that relates to the whole mes- 
sage of the passage. 

Roy was careful to avoid the pitfalls into which 
the others had fallen. His was the “commentary” 
approach. 

“The trouble with you,” he chided, “is that you're 
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simply relying on your own intelligence and judg- 
ment. People have been expounding the Scriptures 
for centuries, and it’s really up to us to stand on 
their shoulders. I’ve made a point of buying some 
of the best commentaries, new and second-hand, and 
| always use them to show me what the passage is 
about. For instance, did you know that the road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho was a very dangerous 
one? Godet’s commentary says that Jerome relates 
that in his time it was infested by hordes of Arabs. 
Plummer and Farrar in their commentaries both re- 
mind us that Sir F. Henniker was murdered there 
in 1820. I looked it all up in an atlas and found 
that the road goes down about 3,000 feet in 20 
miles. Getting this background helped me to appre- 
ciate the story. Also it was interesting to see how 
the different commentators fitted the story into the 
original question of the lawyer’s asking what he 
must do to inherit eternal life.” 

Now the accumulated wisdom of the ages should 
certainly be drawn upon to elucidate the Scriptures. 
But Roy forgot that a Christian should read the 
Bible in order to find the personal message in it for 
himself. Background shouldn’t be forgotten, but it’s 
secondary and must be seen as such. Commentaries 
should usually be referred to only after the passage 
has been carefully read and meditated upon. Then 
the reader will be prepared to see what further help 
commentaries might give him. 

None of these students remembered the need to 
understand the parable and its background, to see 
its literal meaning and spiritual application, to ap- 
ply it to his own life. In light of this, I would like 
to make some general suggestions for studying the 
Bible. 

First, make sure that you have a regular time for 
unhurried personal study of the Scriptures every 
week. Most people need more than their daily quiet 
times. They need a period when they can get out a 
notebook, commentaries and reference works, and 
really study Biblical theology as they would any 
other subject. 

Second, make sure that you start at a sensible 
place. If you’re going to study a book, choose an 
Epistle such as I Thessalonians or I Peter to start 
with, or something that it’s possible to tackle in 


such a way that results begin to come before too 
long. It’s unwise to begin with a book that’s too 
long or complicated. 

If you’re going to study a doctrine, don’t start on 
something so comprehensive that it’s mentioned on 
every page of Scripture. If you’re going to study 
a character, Stephen would be more suitable than 
Samuel, and Matthew than Moses. When you’ve 
mastered the principles of tackling a book or subject 
or character (perhaps basing your approach on a 
work such as R. A. Torrey’s How to Study the 
Bible), then go on to something longer and harder. 

Third, make use of any help you can get from 
friends and from books. Have a concordance (pos- 
sibly Young’s or Cruden’s) and some sort of mod- 
ern translation, though there are occasions when 
“the old is better.” The Revised Standard Version 
and J. B. Phillips’ The New Testament in Modern 
English may be of value. tvcF has always been 
convinced of the need for student Bible study, and 
the New Bible Handbook and New Bible Commen- 
tary have been published in order to stimulate it. 
A Bible Dictionary will soon be available too. Even 
if economies must be made in other areas, it’s worth- 
while building up a library of these and similar 
books. Tyndale Commentaries have been published 
on most of the New Testament. If the New Bible 
Commentary can be bought first it will provide 
something on the whole Bible, and then individual 
commentaries can be added as required (or as funds 
permit). 

Many fine old commentaries have been reprinted 
or can be found in second-hand bookstores. Ask the 
advice of older Christians about them. An atlas 
such as Philip’s New Scripture Atlas or The West- 
minster Smaller Bible Atlas can be of use too. Until 
you can own these things, try to borrow them either 
from friends or libraries. 

Most of all, remember that God has a message for 
you in the Bible which is meant both to “inform the 
mind and purify the heart.” All methods and aids 
should have this in mind. We should read not only 
to understand or feel blessed, but to obey. 

And by the way, what was the reason that Jesus 
didn’t answer the lawyer’s question ? END 

Reprinted from (British) IntER-VArsity by permission. 
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Dear Joan, 

I must admit that the news of your engagement 
came as a surprise. 

I'd love to be able to wish you happiness and be 
enthusiastic about your marrying Bruce, but I 
wouldn’t be honest if I did. I have no doubt that 
Bruce is a fine, intelligent, kind fellow, and I re- 
member your telling me about him last year when 
he first started dating you. I also remember your 
determination not to get too involved because Bruce 
wasn’t a Christian. This is what concerns me now. 

I’ve hesitated in writing you because I realize 
that this is a very personal matter, and yet it’s so 
important because it involves the rest of your life. 
If it were just my opinion that marrying a non- 
Christian weren’t right, I might have kept quiet, 
but God has given very clear teaching on this sub- 
ject. So it’s really an issue of obeying or disobey- 
ing His will. He has said that we’re not to be mis- 
mated with unbelievers (II Corinthians 6:14-18), 
or as the King James says, “yoked together.” 

Sometimes there’s controversy about what rela- 
tionships are involved in being “yoked together,” 
but there’s no question that it includes marriage. 
When Paul talks about sex relationships in I Corin- 
thians 6 and 7, he emphasizes that our bodies are 
the temple of the Holy Spirit. If as a Christian I 
have spiritual unity with God, and my body is the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, what happens when I 
have physical unity with someone who isn’t under 
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the control of the Spirit? The situation at Corinth 
involved immorality, and Paul pointed out that what 
belongs to Christ (the body) shouldn’t be given to 
a prostitute. But even when immorality isn’t a ques- 
tion, if we have given ourselves to God, how can we 
give ourselves to a man who isn’t unified with God? 
It’s never fair to the man we marry, because we 
can’t give ourselves completely to him if we’ve al- 
ready given ourselves to God. More than that, it 
means disobeying God. It’s only when the man we 
marry belongs to God that we can give ourselves 
completely to both of them. 

I grew up in a home that had this conflict of 
unity. My father, who didn’t understand, grew bit- 
ter and antagonistic. My mother was constantly 
faced with situations where she had to choose. And 
I was pulled from one side to the other, painfully 
aware of the tension. 

Not all conflicts in “mixed” marriages are so ob- 
vious and negative. Last week a Christian house- 
wife told me about her experience of marrying a 
non-Christian. She had sensed it wasn’t right and 
had felt very uneasy about going through with it. 
But she was just a young Christian. She went to 
her Christian friends, and they said it was up to 
her. Her mother insisted that she not call it off, and 
since she was in love with the fellow she went ahead 
and married him. There was no outward conflict— 
only great emptiness, because her husband couldn't 
share or understand what meant so much to her. 
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Later he was killed in the war, and now she’s mar- 
ried to a wonderful Christian man with whom she 
is totally one. 

Talking to her encouraged me to be very honest 
with you, Joan, because she said that none of her 
Christian friends had pointed out God’s clear com- 
mand about such a relationship. 

I realize it’s not easy to face this issue. One of 
the strongest pressures we have is fearing that if we 
say good-by to an attractive fellow, even if he’s not 
a Christian, no one else will come along. If some 
Christian man does arrive on the scene, he'll prob- 
ably be a dud. It’s so hard for us to realize that 
God loves us and is concerned about who we love 
and what happens to us. He’s not out to make us 
miserable lonely old maids. 

Can I trust that He'll supply a husband for me? 
Can I trust Him that if I don’t have a husband, life 
will be full and rich in the deepest sense—not be- 
cause | keep talking myself into it? 

Many of my friends who have graduated from 
college have little purpose in life other than waiting 
for a man to come along so they can be married. 
Where does God fit into such a view? What kind 
of life has He given us? Does it satisfy the deepest 
longings of our being? 

If it doesn’t, something’s wrong. Jesus told the 
woman at the well that He would give her a qual- 
ity of life that would replace the restlessness and 
longing that five men hadn’t been able to dispel. 
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Is marriage then not important? Of course it is. 
The Scripture teaches that God created the mar- 
riage relationship and it is part of His plan for most 
of us. Our deepest need, though, is to know that 
God loves us and that we were created for Him. If 
this isn’t our experience, when we have a husband’s 
love (or the love of friends) we try to stretch their 
love to fill the gap that only God’s love can satisfy. 
If we’re convinced that God loves us, our other 
“love” relationships don’t have to be selfish and 
demanding. We'll find that our inward drives 
(given us by God) are satisfied by Him, and also 
by the human love relationships that He supplies, 
whether they are marriage or friendships. 

Perhaps this sounds theoretical, but I’ve found it 
realistic. Again and again I feel strong pressure 
from society (well-meaning people who say, “Oh, 
aren’t you married yet?”) and also piercing long- 
ings within myself, and each time I can only come 
with them to God and ask Him to prove His power 
and His love and somehow meet my need. [I also 
ask Him to remind me that what He does is the 
very best for me, as well as what is most pleasing 
to Him. He does this each time, no matter how 
many times I come. 

I hope, Joan, that you'll rethink this issue on the 
basis of what the Scripture says. And please write 
again. This letter probably sounds preachy, but I’m 
writing to myself as well as to you. And because I 
really care what happens. END 
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CLASSICISM 
AND CHRISTIANITY 


E. M. BLAIKLOCK 


The Oxford English Dictionary is 
strangely coy in defining classicism. It says: “(1) 
The principles of classical literature and art; adher- 
ence to classical style. (2) A classical (i.e., Latin 
or Greek) idiom or form.” 

From the first phrase something wider may be 
derived. Latin and Greek culture were once called 
the humanities, and classicism may be defined as a 
way of life and pattern of thought derived through 
classical literature from Greece and Rome, discov- 
ered in their surviving documents. It is inspired 
rather by an attitude toward the classics than the 
study of the classics, for I have observed with con- 
sternation that one interpretation of the classics, at 
least as a subject in the liberal arts curriculum, can 
produce scholars as scientific, abstract and remote 
as any physicist. The great Latinist Housman re- 
garded textual criticism as the finest flower of clas- 
sical scholarship, wasted years on a magnificent 
edition of the worthless Manilius, and won many 
imitators for his dry inhumanity. 

The classicism which here concerns me is the 
warmer scholarship which produced men like Ar- 
nold of Rugby, Matthew Arnold of the second gen- 
eration, Macaulay, Tennyson, T. R. Glover and the 
rest who, in varied ways, have found a way of life 
in the values of the ancient classical civilizations. 
Generations have known its impact. What of the 
Renaissance, especially in Italy? Read again the 
picture of Florence in the opening pages of George 
Eliot’s Romola. 
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Ideally, as the casual list of names I have men- 
tioned suggests, Christianity and classicism fuse. 
That synthesis produced European culture. It is 
nevertheless a fusion prone to the personal or na- 
tional overemphasis of one ingredient. To this theme 
discussion must return, for overemphasis can end in 
fracture. 

But short of such tension and division the ideal 
balance can be upset. Social democracy, for exam- 
ple, while claiming Christian origins for its social- 
ism, overemphasizes the contribution of Rome, 
whose rule of law gave the world the priceless Ro- 
man peace, but whose final autocracy proved a brit- 
tle blessing. The laissez faire approach overempha- 
sizes Greece, with its Athenian passion for absolute 
freedom. I do not, of course, forget Plato and his 
final totalitarianism, his stony reaction to the col- 
lapse of Athenian democracy in war. I simplify 
somewhat but it is not to be denied that a deep root 
of free and democratic living, with its egalitarian- 
ism and impatience with control, is Greek in its ori- 
gin. And Puritanism in its heyday overemphasized 
one austere aspect of Christianity. Such overem- 
phases, within the contexts mentioned, do not de- 
stroy the synthesis. They merely illustrate that a 
composite culture is prone to a wavering balance. 

They serve, too, to illustrate the greatness of the 
man who so notably fused the ways of Greece and 
Rome and Palestine. Paul of Tarsus was one of the 
finest minds of the ancient world. T. R. Glover 
ranked him with Plato, and Plato was the greatest 
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European intellect. A trained Pharisee who could 
beat out the doctrine of a new faith in the language 
and thought-forms of Greece, and form a project 
for the spiritual conquest of the world state of which 
he was a full citizen, was a statesman of no mean 
standing. 

Consider Paul’s amazing adaptations. In the 
school of Tyrannus he taught, no doubt, in the form 
and fashion of Romans 9-11, with apt and tenden- 
tious quotation like that of the writer to the He- 
brews. In Athens he was another Socrates, “disput- 
ing” in the Agora. Invited to justify his doctrine 
before the thinkers of the brilliant city, he summed 
up the division between Stoics and Epicureans as 
readily as he noted the rift in his audience of Phar- 
isees and Sadducees in Jerusalem. He addressed 
himself in both cases to one section. But the amaz- 
ing thing about the Athenian performance was the 
ease with which Paul doffed the Jew, quoted Stoic 
poets and set his message out in terms proper to his 
alien audience. It is a lamentable misfortune that 
we do not possess a Lucan account of Paul’s defense 
before Nero. 

But who in the modern world could move easily 
in the context of, say, Chinese or Indian culture, 
speak appropriately in Russian before the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, and justify his ministry be- 
fore a British Parliamentary committee in English? 
Paul did something like that, and there is no living 
man who could equal the performance. I have de- 
scribed him as the first European, and in Paul there 
is no doubt that the intellectual, cultural and spir- 
itual contributions of the three ancient civilizations 
magnificently fused, producing a whole man, and an 
intellect which changed the history of the world. 

Perhaps a word of personal testimony may not be 
inappropriate from a professional classicist who is 
also a Christian. It is of course understood that I 
use the latter word not in the common emotive sense 
which would invest it with self-righteousness, but 
rather in the Antiochean significance of one com- 
mitted, without self-esteem, to follow Christ. 

I have always been conscious of the interplay in 
my thinking and outlook of the three cultures in 
which I necessarily, and with some intimacy, move. 
Hence my enthusiasm for Paul, who also felt their 
complete wholeness, but much more deeply. 

I have also been delighted with the insights a 
Christian faith has opened on the classics. I could 
never have understood the significance of Euripides’ 
Bacchae without a penetrating remark of Paul on 
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“the natural man.” Aeschylus cannot be clearly and 
sympathetically understood without a feeling for He- 
brew thought on God and sin. Augustus’ groping 
for an ethos, his relationship to Apollo, Vergil’s 
sense of destiny, Socrates’ wistful reaching for 
“some sure word of God,” the “corn of wheat” 
redolent of Eleusis, Prometheus’ abortive savior- 
hood, Catullus’ frustration, whole patterns of ancient 
thought and history become luminous and open to 
the mind when seen from the Christian angle. 

I have always urged students to realize that a 
strong Christian faith in no way cribs and cabins 
the mind, hampers the search for truth, prejudices 
or inhibits thought. I have found the opposite. I 
owe untold mental stimulus to Christ. And I count 
myself fortunate that I have been privileged as a 
Christian to move daily all my life in the classical 
world which was the major part of the world to 
which He came. Classicism and Christianity have 
been mutually stimulating in my experience, com- 
plementary, and an education for which I am pro- 
foundly thankful. 

We have examined the synthesis, the ideal fusion 
between classicism and Christianity which can pro- 
duce a balanced outlook. Through overemphases, 
tension can come. Certain features of classicism can 
be exaggerated into anti-Christian tendencies: 

(1) The Greek exaltation of the individual, for 
instance, leads to humanism. Humanism produced 
“Renaissance man,” that magnificent being, able to 
control his own destiny, perfectible, and the agent 
of inevitable progress. It has taken the catastrophic 
events of this century to discredit the conception. 
Set Psalm 8 side by side with the magnificent ode 
on man in Sophocles’ Antigone, and the contrast be- 
tween a Greek and Hebrew view is apparent. Greek 
love of liberty, which flows from the Greek idea of 
man, can find fulfilment in Christ. Exaggerated and 
perverted it can lead to rejection of all control, to 
anarchy, political and spiritual. Christianity is its 
sophrosyne. That characteristic Greek noun names 
a virtue which infuses, steadies, purifies all other 
virtues. It means the balanced moderation which 
avoids extremes. For example it prevents courage 
from tilting into rashness; moral purity from be- 
coming prudery. 

(2) The Greek love of physical beauty can lead 
to sexualism. In Athens, as is well known, it led 
to wide homosexualism. Plato realized this, and his 
Phaedrus is an eloquent plea for the sublimation of 
love. The spiritual element in love, for which Plato 
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so beautifully pleads, is only safe if the Christian 
conception of beauty comes to aid the Greek. 

(3) The Greek quest for truth, passionate in its 
sincerity, can degenerate into the Athenian itch for 
novelty satirized by Luke and Theophrastus. Faith 
must come into the picture to seek conclusions, or 
the mere quest for truth will lead to a lifetime of 
suspended judgment and paralysis of action. 

(4) The Roman zeal for law, as modern man well 
knows, can lead to totalitarianism and the submer- 
gence of the individual by an all-regulating state. 
That dire ending was twice in evidence in the an- 
cient world. Recent archaeology has shown that the 
Mycenaean age paralyzed into a comprehensive, 
pervasive bureaucracy before it collapsed before the 
Dorian invasions. Rome, in the later Empire, be- 
came a similar machine of control and repression. 
The situation is inevitable, unless obedience springs 
from the will of the individual. “Obedience to their 
laws” in the famous Thermopylae epitaph of Simon- 
ides, is literally “being persuaded by their words.” 


SIGN UP FOR CREW 


TWO YEARS AGO during month-camp 
at Campus by the Sea the Lord brought me into a 
living relationship with Himself. Following much 
rebellion to His controlling my life, I went home 
from camp with confident faith that He was working 
His plan in me. 

Since then I’ve returned to css for two summers 
on crew and have found that, though I learned 
much as a camper, being a crew member has given 
me practical experience in living for Christ. We 
hear much about living the simple life, but seldom 
do we have a place so well-equipped for living the 
simple life as cps. What may be necessities on the 
mainland become strictly luxuries there. 

On coming home I imagine I felt as a country 
girl must feel when she goes on her first trip to a 
large city. Everyone seemed so hurried to be some- 








The phrase contains the whole Greek attitude to 
civic duty. When Cicero translates this into Latin, 
the only phrase he can find means (radically) “fol. 
lowing after the things that bind them.” In a word, 
Roman legalism needs Christianity to save it from 
tyranny. 

It isn’t strange that the modern world has simul. 
taneously turned against Christianity and the old 
view of the classics. Our Western roots are deep in 
the system of ideas which both contain. Science— 
such are the deep preoccupations of this menaced 
age—tends to reject both. An audacious, at times 
illogical, and quite unnecessary atheism has invaded 
the world of science. The old, formidable hostility 
between science and religion continues, and science 
is widely on the offensive. Hence a science reft of 
values, arrogant, and scornful of the past, which 
simultaneously rejects the classics. 

There is a crisis in education, and a wide dilem.- 
ma. A technocracy without roots, ideals, respect for 
the old ways and thinking of the race, menaces civ. 
ilization with scientific government and the vast in. 
humanity of the biochemical view of man. We need 
scientists, but scientists who are at the same time 
human, conscious of history, reverent toward God 
and man. 

The old education, too lightly and too widely 
abandoned, and the old faith, too foolishly rejected, 
can supply the need—and best supply it in alliance, 
mentally stimulating and ideally synthesized. ENp 


where else. The daily routine had been enough at 
cps to keep us busy and happy. 

This summer | also learned a great deal about 
getting along with people not my own age. I used 
to feel uncomfortable with children, because | 
hadn’t been with them much. In getting acquainted 
with the children whose families spent the summer 
at camp, the Lord showed me that children are 
understandable and really add fun to work and re- 
laxation. 

This fall I met my six-month-old nephew and 
found that the Lord had prepared me for this at 
cps. He gave me complete ease in getting to know 
him. 

My point is that cBs prepared me for everyday 
life. It was not a mountaintop but a sea-level ex- 
perience. — Betty Buckingham END 
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consecrate your memory 


HAVE YOU EVER thought how easily 
we forget what we want to remember and remember 
what we want to forget? 

We go into a 10 A.M. exam and we can’t remem- 
ber the material we so carefully memorized the 
night before. But we have an unpleasant experience 
which we long to forget and we find that we can’t. 

This problem gets a good deal of attention in the 
Bible. God says quite specifically that certain things 
we are to remember and others we are to forget. 

The children of Israel, for example, were told to 
remember the way that the Lord had led them dur- 
ing their forty years in the wilderness, how He had 
humbled them and tested them, to prove what was 
in their hearts (Deuteronomy 8:2). 

God wants us to remember His past dealings with 
us and what He has done in our lives. The time 
when He first made Himself real to us. The times 
when he wonderfully overruled in our personal af- 
fairs and saved us from doing the wrong thing. The 
occasions when He has provided for our needs in an 
unusual way, given us the friends we needed, seen 
to it that we got some word of encouragement or 
advice that carried us through a crisis. There have 
been the times when He kept us waiting—to prove 
the genuineness of our desire for Him; when He 
precipitated circumstances—to bring us to an end of 
ourselves; when He made us know our nothingness. 

One of the best ways to remember these things is 
to tell somebody else about them. When we put 
something into words, it helps to imprint it more 
clearly on our mind. 
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But there are other things that the children of 
God are told specifically not to remember. 

We must not remember our past sins. To do so 
is to suggest that they are not really forgiven. When 
God forgives, He forgets (Psalm 103:12, Isaiah 
43:25, Micah 7:19, I John 1:9, and many more). 
Therefore, the Christian life has no place for re- 
morse, that is, for dwelling on the sins of the past. 
There is a place for repentance, yes. But not for 
To remember sins that God has forgiven 
is not only extremely foolish, but also extremely in- 
sulting to God. It amounts to doubting His word. 

Second, we must forget past mistakes. In talking 
about his failure to live up to God’s highest, the 
Apostle Paul said, “Forgetting those things which 
are past and straining forward to what lies ahead. 
I press on” (Philippians 3:13). To bemoan past 
sins can give a certain morbid satisfaction, but it 
must be dealt with ruthlessly. We must actively re- 
fuse to feed our self-absorption in this way. 
people mistake introspection for inwardness 
spirituality, but it is nothing of the kind. 

Third, we must forget the sins and mistakes of 
others. The best way I know to do this is to refuse 
to talk about them (this may mean that we have to 
be willing to be thought dull and uninteresting or 
generally lacking in critical ability), and to ask God 
to help us forget. 

When we try these things we find that they work. 
The past encourages rather than plagues us. And 
we are able to rejoice in our present circumstances 
with God’s peace in our heart. END 
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THE IMPACT OF 
GOD’S HOLINESS 


A. W. Tozer 


IT’S IMPOSSIBLE to describe God, 
When Isaiah tried to do it, his words were clumsy 
and inadequate. 

God had revealed Himself to Isaiah. This is the 
only way to know God, since by his intellect man 
can’t get through to God. Not all the pooled brains 
of the world could do it. But God can in one second 
reveal Himself to the spirit of a man. Thus the man 
knows God. But he knows God experientially, not 
intellectually. So God revealed Himself to Isaiah 
here. 

“In the year that king Uzziah died I saw also the 
Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and 
his train filled the temple. Above it stood the sera. 
phim: each one had six wings; with twain he coy. 
ered his face, and with twain he covered his feet. 
and with twain he did fly. And one cried unto an. 
other, and said, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of 
hosts: the whole earth is full of his glory. And the 
posts of the door moved at the voice of him that 
cried, and the house was filled with smoke. Then 
said I, Woe is me! for I am undone; because | am 
a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of 
a people of unclean lips: for mine eyes have seen 
the King, the Lord of hosts. Then flew one of the 
seraphim unto me, having a live coal in his hand, 
which he had taken with the tongs from off the altar: 
And he laid it upon my mouth, and said, Lo, this 
hath touched thy lips; and thine iniquity is taken 
away, and thy sin purged. Also I heard the voice 
of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, and who 
will go for us? Then said I, Here am I; send me” 
(Isaiah 6:1-8). 

Isaiah is here trying to express the inexpressible. 
In trying to utter what he sees, he is limited by at 
least three factors. One is that what he saw was 
totally different from anything he had ever seen 
before. You know that in our singing, praying, 
worshiping, preaching, and thinking we ought al- 
ways to draw a sharp line between what is God and 
what isn’t God. Isaiah had been familiar with what 
wasn’t God—that is, with all that God had created 
and made. But up to here he had never been in- 
troduced into the presence of the Uncreated. And 
the violent contrast between what was God and what 
wasn’t God, the Uncreated and the created, was such 
that his language staggered under the effort to ex- 
press it. 

The man of God said, “I saw the Lord sitting 
upon a throne.” I wish that I could make this vision 
at least dimly seen by all the people of the world: 
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that God sits upon a throne. We've gotten away 
from it now. We're afraid it’s an evidence of an- 
thropomorphism. 

But I believe that God sits upon a throne deter- 
mining all events. That’s why I can sleep at night. 
If I thought the events of the world were in the 
hands of Khrushchev, I couldn’t sleep or eat. And 
if | thought the events of the world were in the 
hands of good men, [ still couldn’t sleep, because 
even good men aren’t wise enough to know what 
to do. 

God sits on His throne, and He determines all 
events, finally, according to what He purposed in 
Christ Jesus before the world began, deciding all 
destinies and disposing of all cases. 

Then we see here some creatures about which we 
know very little, the seraphim. They are the high, 
exalted ones, the fiery burners, and they are seen 
only once in the Scripture. But I note that when 
they are seen, they are close to the throne, burning 
with rapturous love for the Godhead. Then there 
was the sweet incense, the smoke that filled the tem- 
ple, and there was the antiphonal chant, “Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.” 

From here on I want to talk about the word 
“holy,” what it means. It is here attributed to the 
Lord of Hosts, but it’s more than an adjective say- 
ing that God is a Holy God. It’s an ecstatic descrip- 
tion of glory to the Triune God. I’m not sure that 
I know what this means, but I'll give you four words 
which I think may come close to a definition. 

First, we know at least this much, that holy 
means having moral purity. It’s good to know that 
there’s something to think about which is absolutely 
pure. You have to discount everything in the world. 
A good man is always a good man, but. . . A good 
woman is always a good woman, but . . . Even the 
saints, Abraham, David and all the rest had their 
weaknesses and flaws. James, sturdy, old, severe 
James said that Elijah was a man of “like passion.” 
Elijah was a man of like passion, but it’s comforting 
to know that he was a good man and owned of God, 
used by God, and yet he wasn’t a perfect man. 

But there is One who is absolutely good, abso- 
lutely holy, whose moral purity, righteousness, 
cleanness, are impeccable, who is faultless, who is 
perfection itself—that is God. That’s what gives us 
a feeling of absolute profaneness in His presence. 

One thing wrong with us today is that we don’t 
repent for enough. The reason we don’t have more 
repentance is that we repent for what we do instead 
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of for what we are. Always remember that repent- 
ance for what you do may go deep but repentance 
for what you are goes deeper. It was the sharp con- 
trast between what God was and what Isaiah was, 
the absolute unsullied holiness of deity and the 
speckled impurities of Isaiah’s nature, that brought 
this feeling of absolute profaneness to this man of 
God. 

Second, there is mystery in the word holy that 
baffles the understanding, stuns the mind and re- 
duces us to speechless humility in the presence of 
the inexpressible mystery. I feel that we should 
always leave room for mystery in our Christian 
faith, When we don’t, we become evangelical ra- 
tionalists who can explain everything. Just ask us 
any question and we’re quick with the answer. 

I don’t believe that we know. I think that mys- 
tery runs through all the Kingdom of God just as 
mystery runs through all the kingdom of nature. 
The honest scientist will tell you that he knows prac- 
tically nothing, and the Christian who has seen God 
on His throne has stopped being an oracle. He 
won't pretend any more to know everything, and he 
won’t condemn another man who takes a position a 
little different from his. 

Third, there is strangeness, something remote and 
unknown in the word holy. In our terrible day we 
have tried to trim God down to our size and to think 
Him down to where we can use Him. We’ve even 
made Him “Somebody Up There” who likes us. My 
brother, God is different. He is above us. He is 
transcendent. We can’t get through. We have to 
throw our heart open and say, “God, shine into my 
understanding or I'll never find Thee otherwise.” 

When we’ve seen God on the throne, we have the 
fourth thing, a sense of fearfulness. Something por- 
tentous and dreadful and terrifying is here. Isaiah 
asks, “Who among us shall dwell with the devouring 
fire? who among us shall dwell with everlasting 
burnings?” Some people preach on hell from that 
text. Well, you couldn’t miss it any further if you 
tried. “Who shall dwell with the everlasting burn- 
ing?” The next verses say, “He that walketh right- 
eously, and speaketh uprightly; he that despiseth 
the gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands from 
holding of bribes, that stoppeth his ears from hear- 
ing of blood, and shutteth his eyes from seeing evil; 
He shall dwell on high; his place of defense shall be 
the munitions of rocks: bread shall be given him; 
his waters shall be sure. Thine eyes shall see the 

(Continued on page 23, column 1) 





What is.a reir 


PART TWO: Who can become a Christian? 

A lot of people think that if they be- 
lieve certain things and conform to certain external 
standards of conduct they are entitled to call them- 
selves Christian. This is a perversion of the truth. 

A Christian is a person to whom the Life of God 
has been given as a gift. A Christian is someone 
in whom the secret plan of God has been fulfilled: 
the placing of the Life of Jesus into a human heart. 
A Christian is someone who has by this means been 
joined to a new race of people: God’s sons and 
daughters, whose hearts and lives operate by the 
laws of Kingdom Love. These are the indwelt ones. 
These have received the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 
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osalind Rinker 


To whom can this gift of Life be given? And 
how does one know when he has received it? Is it 
possible for anyone to become a Christian? Doesn't 
the Bible say something about the chosen ones? 
What does it mean—that God chooses us, or that we 
choose Him? 

First, the difference between two questions needs 
to be clarified. The question of how to become a 
Christian has occupied more printed space and been 
given more time from the pulpit than the question 
of who can become a Christian. God uses many 
methods to make Himself known, but I’m constantly 
amazed at how we limit Jesus Christ by insisting 
upon one or two stock ways of coming to Him. 
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The familiar walk-down invitation at a mass 
meeting and the person-to-person explanation of the 
plan of salvation are familiar to almost everyone. 
People can avoid them easily and they do so for 
varying reasons — mostly because they’re not sure 
what will happen to them if they give their lives to 
Jesus Christ. 

But the how of becoming a Christian isn’t really 
the important question. The important question is 
this: who can become one? 

Do you want to become a Christian? If you do, 
you're the one who can become a Christian. For the 
answer is in your heart already if you will take time 
to look there. You’re the important one, and what 
the Great Creator God is doing in your heart needs 
personal acknowledgment from you first of all. This 
may or may not involve an overt action such as 
going forward in response to an invitation. But cer- 
tainly it should precede such an action. 

Jesus said, ““No one is able to come to me unless 
the Father who sent me draws him.” And, “Every 
one whom the Father has given me will come to 
me.” 

Many persons who are reading this article can 
look back into their lives and see the various ways 
that God used to draw them to Himself before they 
confessed Christ openly. The God of Love, the God 
who died on the cross, is seeking you, reaching for 
you, drawing you to Himself. Not to a set of rules 
to live by, not to join a certain denomination. He 
wants you to come to Him. 

I want to tell you a true story about a student 
I met at a privately owned college which required 
above-average grades for entrance. 

It was noon and we were eating sack lunches to- 
gether in the college cafeteria. Since it was my first 
visit to the campus, I was introduced to Bob, the 
president of the local Inter-Varsity group, to the 
secretary, the treasurer and other members. 

“See that blond guy down at the end of the table? 
The one eating an apple? That’s Tom. He’s our 
publicity chairman. He makes all the posters. He’s 
an art major.” 

Somebody got Tom’s attention and we waved at 
each other from opposite ends of the table. Then 
under his breath Bob volunteered this information: 
“But you know, Ros, we aren’t sure that Tom’s a 
Christian.” 

“How’s that?” I asked. “Hasn’t anybody talked 
with him to find out?” 

“Well, you know how it is, Ros—it’s kind of a 
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personal matter, and we—well, we—’ 

I hastened to assure him that I understood. I 
understood too well. It’s so easy for us to talk about 
anything and everything except what the heart be- 
lieves. 

Too many times a student’s beliefs about God and 
Jesus Christ are the result of all the things he has 
heard during the growing-up process. Such thoughts 
are scarcely beliefs. They’re seed-ideas belonging 
to grownup people which were planted in his heart 
as a child, but they have grown into a jumble which 
bears little or no fruit. 

Too many times there’s no one to help you reas- 
semble things—your ideas about God and yourself, 
past, present and future—so you can know what you 
do believe. 

Then again, a student may be forced to declare 
himself as believing in Jesus Christ, just because of 
pressure from others, when he really doesn’t know 
what it’s all about. 

To get back to my “informant.” Bob was putting 
down a few names, and finding suitable places and 
times that afternoon when I could meet some of the 
students and get acquainted. 

“How about a time with Tom?” I suggested. 
“Find out if he has a free period this afternoon. 
I'd like to talk with him.” 

The afternoon went quietly on, until I met Tom 
at three in the student lounge. It was one of those 
long old army barracks reconditioned for campuses 
which grew too fast. I had looked forward to this 
meeting. I wanted to know Tom and how he felt 
about things. One thing I did know: apparently he 
wanted to do the art work for this Christian club. 

We sat side by side in the narrow old building, 
and after the usual get-acquainted talk, I asked a 
few questions. I found Tom easy to talk to, and 
quite open. I wanted to find out what he thought 
about Jesus Christ, and where He was in Tom’s 
thinking, but I didn’t want to barge in. 

“Tom, you seem to like this Inter-Varsity group.” 

“Yes, I really do. I like them.” 

“Do you like to hear them sing and talk about 
Jesus Christ?” 

“Yes, Ros, I do. I really like it when we're sing- 
ing and talking together.” 

That told me so much about Tom that I decided 
to do a little barging. 

“Tom, you know what I heard about you this 
noon?” 

“No, what?” 





“That you're a fine art chairman, but that the 
kids aren’t sure if you’re a Christian or not.” 

I waited for his answer, hoping I hadn’t gone too 
far. Tom bowed his head and there was a silence. 

“That's right, Ros. I’m not a Christian.” And 
then he added, “But I wish I were.” 

At that moment I was remembering the freshness 
of John 6:44 which had so recently opened its 
meaning to me. “No one can come to me unless the 
Father who sent me draws him.” A wondrous thing: 
the word draw. “To attract, to allure, to cause to 
come or follow; as a magnet.” Those who come to 
Christ are the drawn ones, drawn by the Father 
Himeelf.. 

I was seeing the drawing power. The Father was 
drawing Tom’s heart to Jesus Christ. But he didn’t 
know it. He didn’t understand what was happening 
to him. He only knew that he wanted to be with 
people who loved and believed in Christ. 

“You know,” Tom continued, “I think a lot about 
being a Christian. Sometimes in my room when I’m 
alone at night I’d give anything if I knew I be- 
longed to Jesus Christ.” 

“Tom, who do you think put that idea into your 
head? Where do you think it came from?” 

“You mean wanting to be a Christian? Well, I 
guess my mother had something to do with it when 
I was a little boy. And I know my Sunday school 
teacher, and the pastor of our church have helped. 
Yes, I know they have.” 

“Who else, Tom, could have put the thought of 
being a Christian into your head?” 

He looked at me as | began to turn through my 
New Testament to John 6. We read, “No one can 
come to me except the Father who sent me draws 
him . . . Every one who has heard and learned from 
the Father comes to me . . . All that the Father gives 
me will come to me; and him who comes to me | 
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will not cast out. For this is the will of my Father, 
that every one who sees the Son and believes in him 
should have eternal life; and I will raise him up at 
the last day . . . I am the bread of life; he who 
comes to me shall not hunger, and he who believes 
in me shall never thirst.” 

We read it carefully, and then we read it again, 

Who can come to the Lord Jesus? Every one 
whom the Father is drawing. 

Who can come to the Lord Jésus? Every one 
whose heart the Father has opened to want to be. 
lieve in Christ. 

Who can come to the Lord Jesus? Every one who 
finds a response in his heart to the Father’s invita. 
tion to come. 

In other words, any person who finds a desire in 
his heart to know about God is responding. Re- 
sponse is the first step. P. Carnegie Simpson in The 
Fact of Christ says, “A Christian is one who is re- 
sponding to Jesus Christ.”” What dynamic that def. 
nition has for the one who is moving out of the 
darkness of unbelief into the light of faith. 

“Tom, it’s the great love of the Father-God who 
put this desire into your heart, through your mother, 
your Sunday school teacher, your pastor. God loves 
you, and He has been drawing you toward Himself 
all this time. He wants you.” 

The young man leaned forward so far that his 
head almost touched his knees. In the stillness that 
followed I was amazed to see sudden tears fall. In 
a moment he straightened up, pulled out his hand- 
kerchief, blew his nose and said, “Well, I guess in 
my heart I was a believer in Christ all the time. 
Only I didn’t know it until now.” 

We thanked God. What else was there to do? 
After all, a gift had been given. “Coming to Jesus” 
means response—from the heart first, and then the 
lips and life. I saw Tom every time I came back on 
campus, and he was no longer a secret unknown be- 
liever but an open radiant follower of Jesus Christ. 

When does life begin? From the physical view- 
point, if there is no life at birth, it’s too late. From 
the spiritual viewpoint, life begins with signs of 
God’s Spirit at work. “Coming to Jesus” means 
recognizing that He is a Living Person with whom 
we may speak about our relationship to Him and 
about everything in life. 

“Son, go in peace. Daughter, go in peace. Your 
faith in Me has made you a whole person.” —_END 


(Next month, Part Three in the series: “How much a per- 
son needs to believe to become a Christian.” ) 
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TREND of thought 


Bonhoeffer and Bible Stud (Dietrich) Bonhoeffer became increasingly fond 
of exposition, although not as he had learned its practice under his Old and 
New Testament instructors at Berlin, under Sellin and Bertholet, Deissmann 

and Lietzmann, His concern on the contrary, was with an attentive, reflective 
‘listening to a passage of Scripture in its different parts and entirety.... 


Bonhoeffer refused to believe that (Psalm 119) was the most tedious of 
all the Psalms. On the contrary, it was his conviction that it could only 
be understood after a lifetime of study. Again and again he sat down to ex- 
pound another stanza, This was particularly true during the early period of 
the war, when he had to make many of the most important decisions of his life. 
..eHe hoped that this psalm would help him see his way more clearly, and again 
and again he asked his students whether they could not give him help in master- 
ing it and in discovering its proper division and its inner law. As we read 
the leaves of the work that have survived, which deal with the first 21 verses 
of the psalm, we are amazed at the concentration that Bonhoeffer was able to 
give to it in those turbulent weeks..., --Eberhard Bethge, ANDOVER NEWTON 
BULLETIN. 


Is America Religious? ‘Thus throughout North America there seems to be 
taking place a moral and spiritual breakdown in the individual, which is in 
turn reflected in society as a whole. The real reason for this appears to be 
that the individual has, despite his external respectability and sophistica- 
tion, within himself a violent conflict. Like Augustine his heart knows no 
peace, for he is experiencing the frustration of attempting to live "by bread 
alone." Even if he is a churchgoer, only too frequently he fails to see any 
relationship between his religious profession and his everyday life. His 
church gives him little instruction, and he is too busy with other things to 
work out the implications of his faith for himself. The result is that usu- 
ally he ends up in the same position as the man who manifests no interest in 
"religion" and who lives a sort of Benthamite existence, seeking primarily 
his own happiness without reference either to God or to man. He has lost 
Sight of the true transcendental objective of human existence, the Tri-une 
Sovereign God. --W, Stanford Reid, FREE UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY. 


A Professor Looks at Students The search for significance manifests it- 
self in many ways. As is to be expected, one discovers that much of the 

Students religious questioning begins with a course in psychology or soci- 
ology or biology; or, particularly in a pluralistic campus community, with 
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Empty- Headedness 








--Archbishop William Temple. 


the development of friendships with those who have different or no discerni. f 
ble views on religion. Less expected is the report by many students that 
their questions began long before college, but that neither parents nor min. 


of their doubts. With a surprising number, the very act of 


confirmation or joining the church had been accompanied by a fundamental ques. 
tioning, a questioning unrevealed. And there are even those who, though usy. 
ally punctilious about church attendance, report that their private question! 


go back as far as they can remember into their childhood, 


They question--but they believe that they have been taught by their re- 
ligious mentors to repress their questioning. They doubt--but they think 


from their ministers that doubting is sinful. They are con 
is no place in their inherited faith for serious searching, 
skepticism.,...Students may indeed err in thinking that min. 
in their home churches have taught that to have religious 

the important thing is that they believe they have been thy 
Ashby, Professor of Philosophy at Women's College in Greens. 


boro, North Carolina, writing in THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 


A few days ago I asked several of my colleagues to paint 


for me in a few words their image of the church. Boiled down, their comments 
revealed the church as stuffy, afraid of controversy, too ready to follow 

rather than to lead, more eager to oppose than to support, and death on cock- 
tails. --George Dugan, Religious News Editor, New York Times, in BULLETIN OF 
THE HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION. 





Music and the choirs who sing it or lead the congrega- 


tion in singing it are charged with an awful responsibility. The music must 
be, of its kind, the most perfect that is available, perfect, that is, by the 
most rigid standard of criticism that can be brought to bear upon it, It 
must be, in every sense, a fitting and worthy setting of the words, enhancing 
them as far as it may, but never drawing attention away from them and to it- 
self, It must be theologically and liturgically sound, never allowing itself, 
through excessive zeal, to emphasize the purely dramatic and pictorial sense 
of the words in possible contradiction to the deeper theological meaning un- 
derlying those words, It must be music within the powers of the congregation 
and choir to sing well so that it may be set forth with such perfection of 
technique that the worshiper is never conscious of technical problems, It 
must be always mindful of the fact that quality has nothing to do with size 
or complexity, that a simple unison chorale sung with care and devotion ina 
small country church can be as infinitely moving as a Bach B Minor Mass per- 
formed by the finest soloists, choir and orchestra. --Alec Wyton, JOURNAL OF 


The purpose of an open mind is to close it on something. 






--by the Editor 


HIS, MARCH, 1961 
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1961 


MARCH, 


HIS, 


FRIDAY, MARCH 3 

II peter 1:1-11 Read Peter’s salutation and his first main paragraph 
(vv. 3-11) noting the repetition of the word knowledge. What is the 
relationship of the knowledge of the Lord Jesus to grace and peace 
(v. 2)? How does this knowledge relate to divine power (v. 4)? What 
does the divine power of the Lord Jesus do for us (v. 3)? How do we 
first receive this power? See John 1:12. To find out the potency of this 


power in us who believe, look up Ephesians 1:19, 20. List the qualities 


that Peter says are necessary to add to our faith. Examine yourself in 
light of these qualities. In what obvious relationships or situations are 
you lacking in these qualities of virtue, knowledge, self-control, stead- 
fastness, godliness, brother affection and love? Do you believe that God’s 
power can change you where there is such a need? Talk to Him hon- 
estly and specifically about this. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 4 

II peter 1:12-21 Read the first chapter and give a title to the para- 
graphs of vv. 12-15 and 16-21. What can make the knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus fruitful in our lives? If we are lacking these qualities, what 
can be done about it? Why did Peter feel that his readers needed to 
hear what he was saying (vv. 12-15)? Note 3:1, 2. On what is Peter’s 
word based (vv. 16, 19)? Note the balance between the subjective and 
objective elements in his message. When you tell your friends about 
Christ, what is the basis for your message? See Luke 2:27, 44, 45; 
I Peter 1:1-3. What are you doing to develop (a) your clear knowledge 
of objective truth, (b) your subjective experience? 


SUNDAY, MARCH 5 

II perer 2:1-16 Read 2:1-10 and list the characteristics of the false 
teachers. What is the basis of their message? What are the two main 
points of the second paragraph (vv. 4-10)? Compare Noah with Lot in 
this passage. How do wy. 11-16 add to your description of false teachers? 
Which of these characteristics are applicable in describing our society 
today? What is your reaction to the sinfulness around you? What does 
it mean to be righteous? 


MONDAY, MARCH 6 
II pererR 2:11-22 Continue your list of characteristics. Which are ob- 
vious and which are subtle? What is the relationship of these false 


teachers to the knowledge of Jesus Christ and the way of righteousness? 
Cf. Hebrews 6:4-6 and 10:26-31, 39. What do the proverbs tell us about 


the rest of the psalm. David realizes that just as God knows him, so He 
knows every man, and he marvels at His leniency toward the ungodly. 
Vv. 23, 24 are David’s prayer. It can be yours, so that God can do for 
you what you are unable to do for yourself. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 24 


PSALM 140 This is a prayer for deliverance from surrounding wicked- 
ness. Note that the attack is twofold: first caused by the tongue and 
then by violence. Though we may not be guilty of violence, how often 
is our tongue a weapon of attack? (Vv. 6-8) Rather than making this 
a prayer, David makes it an affirmation of his relationship to God. Sup- 
pose you were stating your relationship to God as the basis of your 
prayer, how would you express it? Stop now and write it. Vv. 9-11 
show a side of David that is hard to understand. But we must remem- 
ber that he had never heard Christ’s command to love our enemies. In 
vv. 12, 13 again David expresses his assurance and enjoyment of God’s 
presence. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 25 


PSALM 141 David prays for strength of purpose in a difficult situation. 
List the requests he makes. See where similar requests may fit into your 
own experience. In v. 5 David says that the reproof of a righteous per- 
son is a kindness. Why is it hard for us to react positively to that kind 
of rebuke? Vy. 6, 7 may refer to some historical event that we do not 
know about; hence the meaning is obscure. What secret of spiritual 
perspective do we find in v. 8? How can this become a dynamic factor 
in our Christian experience? 


SUNDAY, MARCH 26 


PSALM 142 David was quite evidently desperate. Read the psalm and 
list his various needs. Then reread the psalm and find his notes of con- 
fidence in God and His care. In your experience are there times when 
you feel like David? Now list where you can have confidence in God, 
both through past experience and faith for the future. 


MONDAY, MARCH 27 


PSALM 143 David bases his requests on the faithful, righteous char- 
acter of God, not because he himself is deserving. Surrounded by ene- 
mies he makes a series of requests (vv. 7-12). List these, noting how 
many aspects of his life are affected by them. List these again, making 
them fit your present situation. Then next to them list the results that 
would come in your life as God answers these requests. Take one a 
day for the next few days, and pray in faith. 


HIS, MARCH, 1961 
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the rest of the psalm. David realizes that just as God knows him, so He 
knows every man, and he marvels at His leniency toward the ungodly. 

, oe aps a 

Vv. 23. 24 ave David’s prever, Te can he vaure. ao that Gad can da fae TS 


Christ? Read the practical meaning that Jesus Himself gave to being 
a servant (John 13:1-16). What implications does this have to being 


an officer in a Christian group? 


SATURDAY, MARCH 11 

juve 1-4 Who performs the action in these verses? Who are the re- 
cipients? What is Jude’s purpose in writing as described in this pas- 
sage? What is the significance of the word “once”? Is our faith based 
on a stationary or evolutionary body of truth? If we are encouraged 
to contend, how do we compare with the false teachers as to (a) basis 
of faith, (b) content of faith, (c) practical demonstration of faith? 
Note II Peter 2:19; Titus 2:11, 12. How does denying or affirming the 
Lord Jesus affect the “righteousness” of your life? 


SUNDAY, MARCH 12 

jJupE 5-7 Why does Jude bring in Old Testament history? See I Cor- 
inthians 10:11. What warning does God give in this passage? What 
does the inclusion of the illustration of the angels teach us about God? 
In each illustration note the reason for God’s punishment. Are God’s 
attitudes and actions different in the New Testament? See Acts 5:1-11; 
I Corinthians 11:27-32. What is your attitude toward the sin in your 
life? How similar is your attitude to God’s? Ask Him to share His 
viewpoint with you. 


MONDAY, MARCH 13 


jupE 8-16 List the description of the false teachers or counterfeit 
Christians. What is expected of clouds and trees and stars (vv. 12, 13)? 
What is Jude trying to illustrate with these metaphors? Note Matthew 
23:25, 27. Jude also uses 0.T. illustrations to describe the false teachers. 
Cain was a murderer, Balaam a false prophet from among the Gentiles 
(Numbers 22:24) and Korah a rebellious leader in Israel (Numbers 
16:1-33). Note that all three were religious men. Are we in any way 
like these men? Read v. 16 to see if it describes you in any way. What 
has been the motivation and content of your speech this last week? 


Read Philippians 2:13, 14 and Galatians 5:5-7. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 14 


JupE 8-23 V. 9 indicates the existence of a spiritual struggle. Cf. Ephe- 
sians 6:12. In the force of such sinful pressures and opposition what 
can true believers do? Who determines the action in vv. 20-23? Com- 
pare vv. 1 and 24. What is the relationship of God’s initiative to man’s 
initiative? Cf. Philippians 2:12b, 13. Ask the Lord to help you see 


both ideas of the truth. What is to be our attitude and action toward 
those who “are in doubt” (v. 22 making a difference)? Why should 


we be cautious when we try to help some people who waver very much 
between righteousness and sin? Have you ever helped someone else to 
be freed from the power of sin? Can or should you ever expect to be 
of such a help? 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 15 


jJupE 24,25 In light of the teaching of this letter, what encouragement 
does this benediction give? What time element is indicated in these 
verses? List all the characteristics that these verses tell us about our 
God. What can you genuinely praise God for today? What does it 
mean that you can come into His presence and do it right now? 


THURSDAY, MARCH 16 


PSALM 131 Read Philippians 4:11-13 in conjunction with this psalm. 
What is the basis of the contentment of these two writers? As Chris- 
tians we are to reflect Jesus Christ. “The stiller the water, the more 
perfect the reflection.” What impression of Jesus Christ are people re- 
ceiving as they watch your life? 


FRIDAY, MARCH 17 


PSALM 132 How would you divide this psalm into sections? Who speaks 
in these sections? What was David’s desire? Note that David wished 
for a dwelling made with hands. God answered with a promise to dwell 
in human flesh. Consider Zion as the Invisible Church and list the 
promises given to His Body, the Church (vv. 13-18). Each believer is 
part of the Body and co-workers with Him in completing the Body. 
Have you realized that these promises are to you? Are yor practically 
engaged in working with Him to complete His Church? 


SATURDAY, MARCH 18 


PSALM 133 This psalm presents the value of Christian unity. Where 
do we find our source of unity with fellow Christians? “It is like” 
(v. 2). Note the two illustrations the writer uses: (a) Aaron’s being 
united with God in his service; (b) God's unity with us as He gives 
us His gifts. Today spend some time with a fellow Christian with whom 
you may not feel much in common naturally, and pray for the experi- 
ence of Christian unity. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 19 


PSALM 134 These three short verses present two phrases of blessing: 
our blessing of God; His blessing of us. V. 2 says, “Lift up your hands 
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: Danger from Paris A Cambodian university man says: "Our 
3 students returning from Peking give us little trouble. Leaving with a very 
favorable prejudice, they return generally frightened by what they saw, and 
convinced that they do better to stay at home. I am much more disturbed 
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over those who go to France. On their arrival in the Latin Quarter, they are 
taken in hand by the Communist Party. Rare are those who do not come back en- 
tirely convinced, In this domain, for us, Paris is much more dangerous than 
Peking." --Translated from Mission by Dr. Emmet Russells; originally in Le 
Figaro. 
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How to Make an Impact It is only in recent times that the 

§ average foreign missionary among us has ventured to champion the indigenous 

z} principle for the foreign Church, And even now many think of it as too ide- 

g alistic for the immediate. Some day, perhaps, it might become reality./ We 
speak as if self-support and self-government were desired ends in themselves, 
The "indigenous church" is often referred to by missionary leaders as the goal. 
Heaven prevent! Anything that terminates on "self" falls far short of ap- 
proximating the spirit and scope of the Great Commission. This century's 
great need is not merely an autonomous, indigenous native Church but an out- 
going, world-evangelizing native Church. The cry is not for more "mission" 
churches but for more "missionary" churches.... Try to imagine how great 

the psychological impact upon the people of India, for example, should a size- 
able contingent of Japanese missionaries commence carrying the message of 
Christ to the subcontinent's four hundred millions of Hindus and Muslims-- 

or Korean, or Chinese, or Filipino missionaries, The effect would be sensa- 
tional in India, or in any other land where Christianity has long and errone- 
ously been regarded as merely an Occidental religion, a white man's faith. 
--Clay Cooper in Brown Gold. 
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Who Will Take Her Place? This is the title of an article 
ina recent issue of the monthly publication of the Conservative Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. It tells of the death of an 87-year-old spinster 
in a Minnesota old people's home, Although her death caused scarcely a rip- 
ple in her home community, "to hundreds of missionaries around the world the 
loss was keen, It meant they had lost a faithful prayer intercessor--one of 
the comparatively few who made prayer their primary ministry and who daily 
waged spiritual battles for them." After telling in some detail the almost 
incredibly immense prayer ministry of this elderly woman, the writer makes 
an appeal for others--particularly those to whom a more active ministry may 
be denied--to take up this difficult and demanding work. 
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Distinguishing Converts from Disciples Miss Anna Best, a 


missionary in eastern Congo, tells in a recent letter of the contrasting ser. 
mons preached by two African leaders from the same text--Hebrews 11:2, 25, 
These verses read, "By faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused to be 
called the son of Pharaoh's daughters; choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season," 
The one speaker, a leader in the anti-white movement in the church, emphasized 
that now the Africans have come to age, they must leave the people of wealth. 
the missionaries--and go forward.. The other messenger pointed out that the 
Egyptians were the unsaved people with whom the mass of professing Christians 
in that area were now aligning themselves in order to gain material possession) 
and the people of God were the missionaries./ Miss Best commented, "It sud- 
denly dawned on me that these two sermons give a very accurate picutre of what! 
has been going on in African hearts through the years since we missionaries 
came to Katwa. To many who have outwardly appeared just as spiritual as 
others, the missionary has been primarily a rich man to whom they were clingin 
because of material advantages to be gained, Meanwhile, in the hearts ofa 
few, the missionary has been the man of God who has come to bring them the mes. 
sage of salvation through the shed blood of Christ, Through the years it has 
been impossible to know which was which. But now it is very evident. Those : 
who have been following the mission merely for material advantage are now do- 
ing everything in their power to get rid of us missionaries in order to gain | 
control of our material possessions in this land, Those who have been follow 
ing out of love for Christ and who have come to know Him in the same intimate | 
way that we do, are taking a stand for Christ (which also involves a stand wit! 
the missionaries) and are suffering for it." 


































Confession in Nigeria Over against the distressing picture | 
in the Congo, the first months of independence in Nigeria present a hearten- | 
ing contrast. The first African governor of Eastern Nigeria is Sir Francis 
Ibiam, a convinced Christian. His confession of faith was reprinted not long 
ago’ in Nigeria's largest newspaper, whose editor is a Muslim: "I accept as the 
absolute truth that Jesus Christ is the Son of the living God, and that for m 
sake He died...so that if I believe in Him--I do believe in Him--I should not 
go to damnation but live with Him forevermore." --Quoted in The Lutheran 


Standard, 












Best Seller in Japan The Bible maintained its position as 
Japan's top non-fiction best seller in 1960 with sales of Scripture volumes 
totaling 1,886,909. This is second only to the United States, where over 10 
million Bibles, Testaments and Scripture portions are sold annually. Since 
the end of World War II, over 27 million Bibles and Scripture portions have 
been sold in Japan as compared with only 18,000 in the preceding 70 years. 
--Religious News Service. 










--by Lois S, Thiessen 
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IMPACT OF GOD'S HOLINESS 

(Continued from page 11) 
King in his beauty: they shall behold the land that 
is very far off” (Isaiah 33:15-17). 

You remember that Ezekiel sat down dejected by 
the River Chebar. Then heaven opened and he saw 
God, and coming out of the fire he saw four-faced 
creatures. We Christians should be men and women 
out of the fire. We should be perfectly normal, per- 
fectly sound, perfectly safe. We should cultivate a 
sense of humor. We should be perfectly down to 
earth and as practical as James. But on the other 
hand we should have the top side of our soul open 
to the mystery that is God. The Christian should be 
a walking mystery. He should be a walking mir- 
acle. A Christian should never be the kind of man 
that can be explained. 

If you’ve read William James’ Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience you know that he tried to explain 
Christian experience and failed. For a great many 
years in my earlier life | read psychology con- 
stantly, and I became acquainted with all the great 
psychologists. Now psychologists are all right as 
long as they talk about your head, but when they 
begin to talk about Christianity they flounder be- 
cause they’re trying to explain in psychological 
terms something that’s not psychological but spir- 
itual. Henry Drummond’s great book, Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World, showed how natural laws 
could be projected upward and seen to be the laws 
that govern the Kingdom of God. He did a pretty 
good job of defending his thesis, I think, and I’ve 
gotten some help from that book. But if we read 
our Bible we find that there is much in the King- 
dom of God which is fearful, dreadful to a point 
where we cannot explain it by any natural laws. 

God is holy, and because He is holy He is ac- 
tively hostile to sin. He must be. Never let any spir- 
itual experience or interpretation of Scripture lessen 
your hatred of sin. Even if you fall flat into it, 
hate it with holy hatred and get out of it fast. It 
was sin that wrought the downfall of the race, it 
was sin that brought the Savior to die on a cross. 
It is sin that has filled every jail and hospital and 
mental institution. It is sin that has caused every 
murder and divorce and crime since the world be- 
gan. In the presence of this Awful, Holy God, sin 
can never be anything but a heinous deformity. 

After seeing God, Isaiah cried, “I am undone.” 
Here is self-depreciation in the form of total dis- 
valuation. 
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You know what I’m afraid of? I’m afraid that 
you're going to try to convert the world by tech- 
niques and methods. Well, you can’t do it. Even if 
you could go through all the institutions of learning 
in the world and learn everything that could be 
learned, and read every book that has been written, 
you still wouldn’t have enough knowledge to do the 
job that the Holy Ghost is sending you out to do. 
He'll use your skills and your gifts. That is, He'll 
work through them, but you never can do it by 
yourself. 

You’ve got to be undone. The man God uses is 
the man who is undone. 

Here was an astonished man, awe-struck, his 
whole world suddenly dissolved into a vast, eternal 
whiteness, and against it he was red and black, the 
color of sin. What kind of man was Isaiah anyway? 
Was he a thief or idolator or murderer or liar or 
drunkard? No, he was a fine, cultured, young fel- 
low, a poet, the king’s cousin. Isaiah was a man 
who could have been elected to any mission board. 
He could have been a deacon in any church. He 
was a good man, but what is the best man over 
against the eternal whiteness? What is the purest 
morality over against the holiness of the Unspeak- 
ably Holy God? That’s what was wrong with Isaiah. 

When he cried out, “I am undone,” he meant that 
he was experiencing the undoneness of the creature 
set over against the holiness of the Creator. What 
we hear in these words is the cry of conscious un- 
cleanness. It is a cry of pain. That’s why I don’t 
like the kind of evangelism that gets people in by 
cards. I believe there ought to be a cry of pain. 
I think there ought to be a birth from within. I 
feel there should be the terror of seeing ourselves 
in contrast to the Holy, Holy God. Unless we feel 
this, I don’t know how deep our repentance will ever 
go, and if our repentance doesn’t go deep, our 
Christian experience won’t go deep. 

Here was a man who was crying out in pain, but 
not for what he had done. It wasn’t an act that was 
terrifying him here. It was what he himself was. 
He was a human being and as such he knew that he 
could never stand in the presence of this Awesome 
God. So he cried out, “I am undone.” 

Now it isn’t a question whether we have Isaiah’s 
uncleanness or not, but it’s a question of whether 
we have his awareness. He was unclean, and he be- 
came aware of it. The world today is unclean but 
unaware of it. Uncleanness with unawareness has 
terrible consequences, and that’s what’s wrong with 
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the world, the church, Protestantism. Uncleanness 
without awareness makes us bold and self-assured, 
and gives us a mistaken conception of our holiness. 
It creates false assurance and keeps the door shut 
to hope. 

But when we see God on the throne, in the eyes 
of our hearts and by means of the theology that our 
Bible gives us, we behold a little of how holy God 
is. After that there will never be any question about 
depravity. I’ve always believed in depravity. Cal- 
vin didn’t invent that. David talked about it long 
before Calvin was ever heard of. The first baby 
that was born—the first one—was born depraved. 
We're a depraved lot and the work of the Holy 
Spirit is to make us know that we’re depraved. But, 
you say, of course harlots and publicans and sinners 
are depraved. But that isn’t our problem. Our 
problem is the depravity in the circle of the just, 
among the saints, among those who claim to be 
great souls and whose pictures get into the papers 
and who have things named after them. 

When Isaiah cried, “I am undone,” God said to 
the seraph, “Go,” and the seraph leaped down and 
put a coal on his lips. Now that’s a very poetic 
thought. If I were an artist I think I would paint 
a picture of this. But we mustn’t have too poetic 
an interpretation. Did you ever stop to think that 
the live coal meant a burning coal? A burning coal 
applied to a human lip—is there anything poetic 
about that? No, it was painful. Imagine that coal 
touching Isaiah’s lip, his scream of pain, a puff of 
white smoke, the acrid, burning, fleshly smell. This 
man was purified. His lips, symbolic of his whole 
nature, were purified by fire. 

“Now,” said God, “thine iniquity is taken away.” 
This is what is called restored moral innocency. 
Isaiah knew that he was bad, but now he had his 
sense of moral innocency restored. Oh, the wonder 
of the grace of God — that after we have gone 
through this humiliating, devastating experience 
and know how bad we are, we can confess our deep 
iniquity, the fire of God’s grace can touch us, and 
we can have that sense of restored moral innocency. 
As soon as Isaiah had confessed and been cleansed, 
then God said, “Whom shall I send, and who will go 
for us?” And Isaiah said, “Here am I; send me.” 

Here was a man whom God was going to use. He 
had seen God on His throne. His iniquity was taken 
away. END 
Reprinted by permission from the Christian Medical Society 
Journat (1122 Westgate, Oak Park, Ill.). 
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CAMPUS NEWS 
(Continued from outside back cover) 

WESTERN CANADA: The chapters at the U. of Al. 
berta (Edmonton) and the U. of Saskatchewan 
(Saskatoon) have had 150 and more turning out 
for “Dagwood” suppers followed by Bible studies . 
and lectures. The new chapter at the U. of Alberta 
(Calgary) entertained the presidents of all the uni- 
versity clubs. The banquet was served by the Nurses 
Christian Fellowship group at Calgary General Hos. 
pital. Good discussion followed the dinner. About 
100 Canadian and international students attended 
the annual Christmas conference at Banff, many of 
them learning the meaning of Christmas for the first 
time. 

INDIANA U.: The ivcF chapter arranged a unique 
approach to Bible study in the informal atmosphere 
of the Bryan Room. A host and hostess greeted and 
introduced students. They were seated in four 
groups, while the Bible study leaders kept the con- 
versation going. On a cue from the background 
music, a student actor appeared as Zacchaeus (Luke 
19), demonstrating his background, life, and ideas. 
Then the leaders began their discussion about this 
man who subsequently met the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Later Zacchaeus came on the scene again, this time 
sharing the change in his life. Leaders then closed 
their studies on their own and continued conversa- 
tions later over a cup of coffee. The small groups, 
pleasant background, and role-playing all served as 
an effective change of pace in the chapter program, 
and also served to stimulate the study of the Word 
of God. 

ELLIS HOSPITAL (Schenectady): The NcF group 
has grown to 20 through the arrival of new stu- 
dents, careful planning, and undergirding prayer. 
The Rev. Raymond Meiners has given spiritual sta- 
bility through his counsel and his monthly teaching 
of the Bible. The program also includes topical 
studies, invited speakers, and student-led Bible 
studies. Through this and through week-end con- 
ferences some have come to faith in Christ. They 
are meeting with older Christians. Members have 
found power in prayer as the Lord has overcome 
certain obstacles. The Holy Spirit has given them 
love and unity in their witness throughout the resi- 
dence. 

COLORADO COLLEGE: Last fall the Lord brought 
several Christian students to the campus and over 
a period of time they became acquainted. During 
a short meeting to discuss the need for a Christian 
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fellowship group on campus, they decided to meet 
for prayer three days a week during the noon hour. 
Through prayer a healthy witness has begun. They 
are seeking God’s will for further means to help 
Christians on campus and to confront non-Chris- 
tians with the gospel. 

U. OF NORTH CAROLINA: Several years ago a 
Korean student came to the United States to work 
toward his Ph.D. degree in physics. Through an- 
other student he was told the gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and he put his trust in Him. Now as 
he continues his studies he is also concerned about 
living for Christ. Because he also wanted them to 
hear about the Lord, he was instrumental in getting 
12 international students to attend a conference at 
Hudson House, N. Y. 

ATLANTA NURSES: A year ago last fall there was 
a small Bible study group in one school of nursing. 
Following a visit from Nurses Director Miss Tressie 
V. Myers, R.N., students from several nursing 


schools began meeting weekly at the apartment of 
Miss Dorothy Suesens, R.N., who also led the group. 
The studies became student-led, an area council has 
been formed, a dormitory Bible study group has 
begun in a second school, students have attended 
week-end conferences and summer NCF camps, and 
specific prayer has begun for an outreach in other 
schools. An area workshop on evangelism was held. 

WESTERN NEW YORK: Representatives from 11 In- 
ter-Varsity chapters met at Geneseo State in Decem- 
ber to organize an area committee, which will serve 
as a clearing house for inter-chapter communica- 
tions and as a basis for greater student participa- 
tion in area functions. God blessed the gathering 
with a spirit of unity and purpose. 

U. OF CAL. (Santa Barbara): Following a meet- 
ing at which Chaplain Miller of Santa Barbara 
spoke, a student trusted in Christ. The next day as 
she told a friend of her experience she was able to 
lead her to receive the Lord Jesus Christ. END 


GOING TO MISSIONARY CAMP? 


“IF YOU WANT to know what God is 
doing in the world . . . If you need experience in 
practical Christian service . 


. . If you would like an 
intensive introduction to Christian missions . . . con- 
sider Missionary Camp at Cedar Campus.” 

I considered Missionary Camp, and in answer to 
prayer God provided both time and funds to attend. 

At the first meeting Mr. Fife told us that the 
camp session had three purposes: to push each of us 
out beyond our depth so that we would have to rely 
upon God, to teach a little of what it means to work 
together effectively in Christian teamwork, and to 
evangelize Northern Michigan. Knowing that the 
staff were praying that these things would happen, 
we knew that if we weren’t ready to do business 
with the Lord and to learn from Him, we would 
spend an uncomfortable month at Cedar Campus. 

The whole camp was divided into teams with five 
to ten members on each, and each team was as- 
signed to an area in one of the towns near camp. 
(I must confess that I hoped—even more, prayed— 
that God would put me on the smallest team in the 
smallest town. I was assigned to the largest team, 
ten members, and this team was assigned to Sault 
Ste. Marie, population over 19,000.) 

The first week end out wasn’t easy. It’s hard to 
knock on doors to tell people about Jesus Christ. 
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It was beyond our depth, but what a wonderful ex- 
perience to know that we hadn’t gone forth alone. 

The thought of learning effective Christian team- 
work didn’t make much impression on us at first. 
The first two weeks of working together were fine, 
but then we got to know each other. Idiosyncracies 
began to be a little irritating at times, and then we 
knew why this was one of the purposes of the camp. 
We began to see why we had studied Ephesians 
4:1-16, Galatians 5:13-26, and I John 4:7-21 so 
carefully in our Bible studies. It was only when we 
realized how much we didn’t know about teamwork 
and how much we needed to rely upon God in this 
area, too, that He began to teach us and draw us 
together in Christian love. 

As for the third purpose, around forty professed 
faith, many of them young people. 

The camp session ended, but God’s teaching 
didn’t end. I’ve found that how much more He 
teaches me depends a great deal on how much I 
apply what He has already taught. 

Our mission field is now the college campus 
rather than Northern Michigan, and our team is our 
Inter-Varsity chapter (or at least our fellow Chris- 
tians). But our God is still the same God and will 
do the same wonderful things if we rely on Him. 
—Grace McLatchie END 







































Last month the author discussed vari- 
ous views of sin and sanctification. In this article 
he continues with his third point: the extent to 
which the believer can be sanctified. This is the 
conclusion of a two-part article. 


By now the ground has been cleared for us to see 
the reason for some of the different teachings on the 
extent of sanctification. 
place the views into two categories, absolute per- 
fectionism and relative perfectionism, though here 
again the terms must not be too rigorously pressed. 


For comparison we may 


Absolute Perfectionism 


On the basis of externalizing the nature of sin 
and lowering the demands of the law, some teachers 
(e.g., Fletcher, Finney) have held that the believer 
can reach a state of entire sanctification — in the 
sense that no known sin is allowed in his life. 

By appealing to passages of Scripture which speak 
of perfection, these teachers have held that absolute 
perfection is attainable in this life. Finney asserts 
that Paul claimed to have reached this perfection. 
Others who hold this view appeal to I John 3:9: 
“Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin; 
for his seed remaineth in him: and he cannot sin, 
because he is born of God.” 

But this passage does not teach that the Christian 
doesn’t sin. Indeed if it were consistently applied 
in the way that these teachers want us to understand 
it, it would prove too much. It would provide evi- 
dence against every sinning person that he was not 
a child of God. The word “cannot” does not imply 
actual inability (cf. Luke 11:7). It is nearer to 
“will not.” A more exact translation would be this: 
“He is not at liberty to sin, because he is born of 
God.”! 

In most of the discussion relating to “perfection” 
there is either a failure to perceive the true signifi- 
cance of the word in its dispensational context, or 
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(as in the case of Finney) commands or ideals or 
prophecies of perfection are confused with its 
attainment. In Paul’s autobiographical reference 
(Philippians 3:2-16) we are confronted with the 
paradox of the “perfect” man who has still to 
“attain.” 

Wesley’s doctrine of the eradication of the sinful 
nature must be strictly separated from his doctrine 
of perfection. This “perfection” is based on his in- 
terpretation of sin which we have already examined, 
and eradication is an inference from it. If the he. 
liever becomes “all love,” that is, if he overcomes 
and puts away all known sin, then it is inferred that 
the root of the matter has been dealt with and the 
heart has been fully cleansed. 

It is important to observe that this perfectionism 
has implied the eradication, not vice versa. The 
eradication contended for is thus discovered to be 
not nearly so radical as might appear. Ultimately 
this was Wesley’s own difficulty. 
ceeded in reconciling the doctrine of sinless perfec- 
tion with his recognition of the fact that real growth 
in grace manifests itself normally in a deeper sense 
of sin” (J. Alexander Findlay). 

The idea of absolute perfection is impossible to 
accept, but we must beware of going to an opposite 
extreme. “If the doctrine of sinless perfection is a 
heresy,” says Dr. A. J. Gordon, “the doctrine of 
contentment with sinful imperfection is a greater 
heresy” (Ministry of the Spirit, p. 116). 


He “never suc- 


Relative Perfectionism 

First we must understand that relative perfection- 
ism is not a contradiction in terms. The word per- 
fect in Scripture means mature and pertaining to 
an end or purpose.” Perfection of life is not static 
but dynamic. In the perfection of the Christian be- 
liever we see the paradox of all moral objectives: 
the more perfection is attained the more it recedes, 
and there are still higher places to climb. 
The relative perfectionism of the Puritans and the 
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Keswick teaching insists that Scripture does not 
warrant the belief that, this side of glorification, the 
old nature is completely rooted out and destroyed. 
God in His wisdom permits the old nature to sur- 
vive even in the sanctified believer. It is one of the 
consequences of sin (like many others of a physical 
kind) which God has sovereignly permitted to re- 
main. Romans 5-8 and Galatians 5 clearly teach the 
persistence of the old nature, though they also pro- 
claim the believer’s victory through the power of 
the indwelling Spirit. The grace of God is effectual 
to put to death the old nature in such a way that it 
no longer has power to dominate the believer's life, 
even though it remains in him as one of the legacies 
of sin, a legacy from which he will ultimately be 
delivered in glorification. 

As to the victorious extent of sanctification, Bish- 
op Ryle affirms, “Sanctification is that inward spir- 
itual work which the Lord Jesus Christ works in a 
man by the Holy Ghost, when He calls him to be a 
true believer. He . . . separates him from his na- 
tural love of sin . . . puts a new principle in his 
heart, and makes him practically godly in life . . 
The subject of this work . . . is called in Scripture 
a ‘sanctified’ man” (Holiness, pp. 16, 17). 

Can these lines of Christian teaching on sanctifi- 
cation be brought together at all? 

The differences in the doctrine of sin constitute 
a deep division, and any view of sin which defines 
it as “voluntary transgression of known law,” and 
nothing more, cannot be reconciled with the view 
of sin which sees it as a settled state as well as a 
deliberate action. We have seen however that Wes- 
ley’s view is not altogether limited to the former 
definition. He had seen that inward corruption was 
a reality, and in his doctrine of sanctification he 
was forced to recognize the power of indwelling sin. 
Wesley’s perfection, as we have observed, had to be 
tempered by the recognition that inbred sin is in- 
creasingly discovered by the believer as he pro- 
gresses in holiness. 
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THE “SECOND BLESSING” 


One of the major difficulties centers in under- 
standing what is meant by sanctification by faith. 
Problems arise from the notion of instantaneous 
sanctification and the way this is associated with 
what is thought to be a “second work of grace” or 
a “second blessing.” But carefully examining the 
experience which is described in this way will help 
us to understand the experience itself and to see its 
relation to the other factors in sanctification. 

To those who came to Christ for salvation but did 
not at the time realize the full implications of that 
action, the awakening to these things is of so out- 
standing a nature that they may describe it as a 
“second blessing.” In one sense it is a second bless- 
ing, and a believer has many such further blessings. 
But careful discrimination has to be made at this 
point. Realization of what full salvation means may 
come by many stages. It may even be marked by 
two noticeable, exceptional moments, but the bless- 
ing is one and the same. There certainly can be 
crisis, though this crisis is neither a necessary fea- 
ture of sanctification nor is it indicative of some 
additional grace which God gives beyond that which 
was bestowed in Christ when the soul first trusted 
in Him. The real crisis of sanctification is at regen- 
eration and conversion. 

Theologically it is incorrect to speak of a subse- 
quent acceptance of sanctification. Sanctification 
was accepted when justification was accepted. “Any 
man,” says Dr. Alexander Hodge, “who thinks he is 
a Christian, and that he has accepted Christ for jus- 
tification, when he did not accept him at the same 
time for sanctification, is miserably deluded.” Thus 
to urge the believer to accept Christ for sanctifica- 
tion as he did for justification involves theological 
inaccuracy. The crisis which is brought before the 
believer in whom holiness of life has not yet been 
realized, such as when he is challenged by speakers 
to entire consecration and acceptance of Jesus “as 
Lord,” is no more than a summons to him to reckon 
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himself dead unto sin and alive unto God and to 
yield himself in active obedience to all the gospel’s 
commands. At this time of new spiritual awareness 
there is often deliverance from the bondage of some 
specific sin, and this is frequently authenticated by a 
sense of the fulness of the divine power and victory. 

This awakening, and the believer’s acceptance of 
the newly discovered implications of his position in 
Christ, may well be accompanied by strong emo- 
tional effects. These emotional effects, however, are 
not sanctification. They are only its accompani- 
ments. Much confusion has arisen because the peace 
and joy that come at such times have been mistaken 
for the blessing itself. 

The instantaneous quality and the appearance of 
a “second blessing” are therefore rightly understood 
as marking the beginning of a new experience, but 
there is not the slightest reason to regard such an 
experience as inconsistent or inharmonious with the 
progressive nature of sanctification. 

Similarly the progressive character of sanctifica- 
tion is not to be thought of as irreconcilable with 
some element of crisis. It is perfectly consistent to 
confront believers with the necessity of accepting 
the demands of their redemption and to die to sin 
and to live unto righteousness. 

Encouragement for the possibility of finding some 
synthesis of these schools of thought is found by 
looking more carefully into some of the writings 
with which we are concerned. John Wesley con- 
tinued his note about instantaneous sanctification in 
the following significant words: “But I believe there 
is a gradual work, both preceding and following 
that instant” (Brief Thoughts on Christian Perfec- 
tion, 1767). It is possible that Wesley never clearly 
distinguished between justification and _ sanctifica- 
tion, for justification fits in exactly with Wesley’s 
remarks here and alone seems to make sense of 
them.* 

Perhaps it is too bold to think of Wesley as hav- 
ing made such a strange confusion, and perhaps we 
ought not to suggest it. Leaving this possibility out 
of our minds for the moment, it is possible to under- 
stand Wesley’s “crisis” in the way we have de- 
scribed above. 

In the Plain Account the question is put, “When 
may a person judge himself to have attained this 
(Christian perfection) ?” Wesley replies, “When, 
after having been fully convinced of inbred sin .. . 
and after having experienced a gradual mortifica- 
tion of it, he experiences a total death to sin” (pp. 
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66, 67). Later on he asks, “How are we to wait for 
this change?” To this he gives the answer, “Not in 
careless indifference, or indolent inactivity; but in 
vigorous, universal obedience, in a zealous keeping 
of all the commandments, in watchfulness and pain. 
fulness, in denying ourselves, and taking up our 
cross daily; as well as in earnest prayer and fasting, 
and a close attendance on all the ordinances of God. 
And if any man dream of attaining it any other 
way, (Yea, of keeping it when it is attained, when 
he has received it even in the largest measure), he 
deceiveth his own soul. It is true, we receive it by 
simple faith; but God does not, will not, give that 
faith unless we seek it with all diligence, in the way 
which he hath enjoined” (pp. 68, 69). 

Dr. Sugden provides us with the following anno. 
tation in his edition of Wesley’s Sermons (Vol. II, 
p. 150): “(Wesley) believed that it was to be ob- 
tained by faith; and if by faith, it might be now. 
But he also believed that that act of faith must be 
preceded by a gradual work of grace, through 
which faith became perfected. Faith can only be 
strengthened by exercise, and only a strong faith 
can grasp the fulness of the promises.” 

In spite, therefore, of Wesley’s emphases (which 
at first seem irreconcilable with other views) we 
have found that the faith that makes men holy does 
not lead to the inactivity of quietism. The Reform. 
ers and Puritans had all along insisted that holy ac 
tivity in the power of the Spirit is of the essence of 
sanctification. Here too the teaching of the Keswick 
Convention agrees. It has been said that Keswick 
teaching does not coincide with the Puritans on this 
point, but this is not true. Bishop Handley Moule, 
one of the Keswick teachers, affirms that the faith 
that sanctifies is no “effortless passivity.” “No will,” 
he wrote, “is so fully constituted for work as the 
regenerate and surrendered will. And in this mat- 
ter of inner sanctification, which lies at the base of 
true and faithful outward service (II Timothy 
2:21), the will has abundant work to do, in watch- 
ing and prayer, in self-examination and confession 
of sin, in diligent study of the divine Word, in the 
spiritual use of sacred ordinances, in holy contem- 
plation of Christ, in attention to every whisper 
through the conscience. But these works will all be 
done with a view to maintaining and deepening that 
sacred practical contact with Christ by faith which 
is the one ultimate secret of spiritual success. They 
will be helps and guides to faith, not substitutes for 
its divine simplicity. The temptation of the hour 
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will be met less by direct efforts of the will than by 
indirect; through and ‘in Him who enableth’ ” 
(Outlines of Christian Doctrine, pp. 193, 194). 

To say that the believer may sit back and do 
nothing about his sanctification is an illegitimate in- 
ference from the truth of sanctification by faith. 

Dr. J. Elder Cumming says: “So far from en- 
couraging us to think that the new life of the soul 
in us will go on of itself, and of necessity, the New 
Testament continually warns Christians to ‘give all 
diligence,’ to ‘make their calling and election sure,’ 
to ‘watch and pray,’ to ‘give earnest heed’ to the 
things that they have heard, to ‘hold fast that which 
they have, that no man take their crown,’ and to 
‘fear lest haply a promise being left of entering into 
His rest, any one should seem to have come short 
of it.’ Let every Christian beware of the folly of 
sitting down in unconcern, and leaving his renewed 
soul to take care of itself! The ‘lusting of the flesh’ 
will in that case soon assert itself to his downfall 
(Through the Eternal Spirit, pp. 198, 199). 


































































SYNTHESIS 














Is any similar coordination of views possible on 
the extent to which the believer can be sanctified? 

The position may be stated as follows. If “sinless 
perfection” is the overcoming of all known sin, then, 
as we have seen, there is not much difficulty in the 
conception, though the term should not be used. The 
Puritan and Keswick teaching on this subject cer- 
tainly includes such a life of victory over sin. If, 
however, “sinless perfection” means the complete 
rooting out of the sinful nature so that it no longer 
exists in the believer, then this must be denied. 

But to deny the complete eradication of the sinful 
nature does not commit us to the position of having 
to give up all idea of the destruction or mortifica- 
tion of the flesh, When we use the abstract noun 
“sanctification” we are not speaking of some point 
reached or some object to which we may give that 
name. What is connoted by this word is the sancti- 
fying grace of God in Jesus through the Holy Spirit. 
This sanctifying grace goes deep. It is more than 
counteraction, a checking of the acts of sin. It is a 
change of the sinner himself, making him holy. This 
grace is an effectual cure for sin. 

Thus while there is no complete eradication of the 
sinful nature, the power of inbred sin is progres- 
sively destroyed. And the believer, becoming in- 
creasingly transformed, is ushered into the possi- 
bility of continuous victory. 
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In discussing perfection and eradication we have 
to remember that the old nature (or indwelling sin) 
is not a material thing of some sort which can be 
removed by a kind of surgical operation. The car- 
nal mind is the sum of all the sinner’s desires and 
thoughts that are at enmity with God. In the sanc- 
tifying work of the Holy Spirit these desires and 
thoughts are transformed by the renewing of the be- 
liever’s mind (Romans 12:1). To change the figure 
slightly, this transformation of the believer’s desires 
means that his sinful desires are displaced by a love 
for God. The beginning of this renewal is to be 
traced to the act of the Holy Spirit in regeneration, 
an act of God by which these new desires are first 
created in the believer. The continuance of this re- 
newal is likewise the act of the Holy Spirit as He 
strengthens the new life and enables the believer to 
mortify the deeds of the body and to live right- 
eously. 

What is designated by the term eradication is 
really nothing more than this spiritual renewal. The 
term itself, however, is misleading and ambiguous, 
and it should be dropped from our theological vo- 
cabulary. 

If someone with a judicial mind could spend the 
time to produce a scholarly book on the topic of 
sanctification, I believe that after certain extrava- 
gances had been cleared away it would be found 
that there is much more agreement in principle and 
practice than sometimes now appears. Young Chris- 
tians need not be dismayed or run away from this 
subject (as so many have run from the study of 
eschatology). 

“This is the will of God: even your sanctifica- 
tion.” END 


FOOTNOTES 


1Throughout the Epistle John is speaking of the ideal real- 
ity of the life of God and the life of sin as absolutely ex- 
cluding each other. Birth-from-God and sin are incompat- 
ible (Alford). Although Alford protests against what he 
calls the weakening down of the words here, his meaning 
of the passage amounts to much the same as that reached 
by those who do what he technically disallows. 
2It has also an even more important significance of a dis- 
pensational or technical kind. See Hebrews 10:1. But this 
is not immediately relevant in this part of the discussion. 
3The fact that some advocates of the Wesleyan view speak 
inaccurately of “imputed sanctification” lends support to 
this surmise. 


Reprinted from Tue CuristiAn Grapuate by permission. 
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Keith L. Hunt 
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significant group 


some IV groups have large 

daily prayer meetings, 
well-attended Bible studies, 
frequent conversions — 

but suppose your group doesn’t... 


Ut was just a small group of college students, 

only two fellows and three girls meeting in 101 

Old Main before morning classes began. And it was 

only a short meeting, seldom over twenty minutes. 

Insignificant, compared with the total student body 
of several thousand. 

On campus it certainly would be considered in- 
significant when compared with the Guild Players 
(membership of over one hundred). “Now, there’s 
a group that’s making an impression on campus. 
They produce three plays a year. Advertise them 
all over. Everyone on campus and most of the 
townspeople are aware of them. There’s a signifi- 
cant group.” 

How are we to judge the value of specific group 
activity? What is our yardstick? It would seem 
that most Americans feel that size is the test—that 
is, that where the most people are, you'll find the 
greatest value. 

In a culture such as ours where size is stressed 
(I even heard of a town whose motto was “the big- 
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gest little town in America”) we're apt to accept 
the concept, sometimes unconsciously, that popular- 
ity and quantity equal value. This yardstick is 
materialistic. The emphasis is on the visible and 
tangible. 

Christians believe that significance doesn’t come 
from size or “success.” They affirm that the impor- 
tant things are eternal, non-materialistic, invisible. 
Things that involve God and His program in the 
world. This contrast is summed up by the Old 
Testament prophet Samuel: ‘Man looks on the out 
ward appearance, but the Lord looks on the heart” 
(I Samuel 16:7). 

The most significant group, then, is the one which 
does business with God. In theory all Christians 
agree at this point. The only rich man is the one 
who has the resources of God available to him 
through Jesus Christ. 

But what about that small group at 101 Main? 
Is it significant? Viewing the campus as God does, 
it is the most significant group there. Why? Be: 
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cause some of God’s children are meeting together 
to pray. As they pray, God’s work on campus and 
around the world is forwarded. Jesus Christ said, 
“Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” Nothing 
about large numbers. “In my name” is the vital 
thing. Numerically small, this is the group with 
spiritual life and therefore the most significant 
group on campus. 

What does this group do? Basically they meet to 
pray. They confer with God about their attitudes 
and actions. They praise Him for who He is. They 
confess sin and shortcomings. They thank Him for 
His gifts. They intercede on behalf of others. They 
ask Him to meet their personal needs, for Jesus’ 
sake. 

They have come to know experientially that 
prayer does change things. Attitudes are made right. 
Students accept Christ as Lord and Savior. This 
small group in 101 Main is significant. 

A New York university administration announced 
some general rules to limit and control campus re- 
ligious activity. It looked as if this would halt the 
witness being carried on by a few Christians. Should 
the Christians write letters to their congressman and 
complain of unfair religious restriction? Should 
they dissolve and channel their evangelistic efforts 
through the local church, bypassing on-campus 
needs? Should they go underground, surreptitiously 
carrying on a limited program? 

This 1vcF group turned to God in prayer. In a 
few days the chapter officers fearfully approached 
the regular administrative channel for student 
groups, asked for approval of their program—and 
received it. 

An 1vcF chapter in a large midwestern university 
had a well-oiled organizational set-up. The school 
administration was cooperative. The faculty, while 
not all in accord with the group’s theological posi- 
tion, nevertheless approved the students’ initiative 
in “getting things done.” Yet there were no spir- 
itual results. It had been months since anybody had 
been converted. The student executive committee 
realized this and made it a matter for specific prayer 
in their daily prayer meeting. As a result three 
students received Christ. 

In another school, a metropolitan commuter cam- 
pus, the group was really a minimum: two fellows. 
They didn’t think they should try to arrange for a 
room for prayer until more were interested. So they 
stood together in a corner of a busy corridor and 
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prayed. They didn’t want to cause a traffic jam so 
they prayed with unbowed heads and open eyes. 
Often their intercession mentioned by name those 
who walked by. Do you wonder that God added to 
this group, and they soon found it necessary to ask 
the administration for adequate space to meet? 

It’s wrong to agree with the idea that spiritual 
things are important, and then to live as if they 
were of secondary value. If you want to be in on 
God’s work on your campus, you must recognize 
that outward organization, big meetings and general 
approval of the administration, faculty and students 
don’t necessarily mean that the Lord is blessing, or 
that any important work for Christ is being carried 
out. 

The Christian in prayer is the one who is doing 
important business. He is in communication with 
the Eternal God. 

Perhaps your church background will mean that 
the specific local expression of a group prayer meet- 
ing on your campus will be different from prayer 
meetings to which you’re accustomed. But at the 
daily prayer meeting you'll find students from other 
denominations who are one with you in Christ, and 
concerned about bringing other students to faith 
and life in Him. Within this fellowship of concern, 
regardless of the size, you can have vigorous fellow- 
ship in prayer. 

Do you believe that prayer is vital to doing God’s 
will? Then show that your perspective of the cam- 
pus involves God’s view of it by participating in a 
daily prayer meeting. And from that time of praise, 
thanksgiving, supplication and intercession, you'll 
be spiritually fitted to be a channel of God’s bless- 
ing to others. 

You will be participating in a significant group. 

END 
For additional practical advice on setting up and maintain- 
ing an effective daily prayer meeting, see “Conversational 


Prayer Meetings” in this issue of His, and the Inter-Var- 
sity Press booklet, “We Seek His Face” ($.15). 
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(Continued from page 35) 
likely negative reactions to the assigned topic. 

The following suggestions may be of help to your 
exec in choosing speakers. 

Keep an up-to-date, confidential file of speakers. 
Use three-by-five cards or something similarly flexi- 
ble. Each card should include (1) the speaker’s 
name, correctly spelled, and his titles—if any—for 
use in advertising; (2) his address; (3) his occu- 
pation. 

Each speaker should be given an overall evalua- 
tion grade (with additional notes to explain the 
overall grade) and one grade for each significant 
area evaluated. It doesn’t matter what system you 
use: A-B-C-D; 4-3-2-1; superlative, good, acceptable, 
poor, but it might be helpful to follow the one 
currently in use at your college since it can be 
easily interpreted by future executive committees. 
But whatever method you use, it would be presumed 
that not all speakers are superlative. Be discrim- 
inating and save the higher categories for the two 
or three speakers who are so outstanding that you 
would use them every opportunity you could get; 
otherwise the system will become meaningless. The 
card also ought to indicate the mesage given, and 
the date. 

There should be unanimity within the exec in the 
evaluation. If opinion is quite diverse, this should 
be recorded, along with the reasons for disagree- 
ment. 

Use the file regularly. Evaluate and reevaluate 
all programs: speakers, films, student panels, testi- 
monies. The file will have value for you and the 
chapter officers who follow you only if it is complete. 

It may be that you'll also want to include the 
names of proposed speakers who weren't invited, 
together with the reasons why. It may be that no 
one has heard one of the proposed speakers. In this 
case, someone could make a point of hearing him in 
order to consider him for a future meeting. In the 
case of others not invited, you may have some valid 
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objection that later execs won’t know about, and jt 
would heip them to have such objections noted 
down. 

You must be ruthlessly honest in your evaluation, 
Try the following check list of criteria with which 
to evaluate: your. speakers. 

(1) The man himself. Is he a man of God? |g 
it evident that the Holy Spirit is going to use him 
and that he is relying on God? Failure at this point 
should mean automatic disqualification except in a 
few extraordinary circumstances. 

(2) His material. Did he fulfil the purpose for 
which he was asked? If not, why not? Was it be. 
cause he was incapable of speaking on the topic (it 
may have been out of his field), or were you un. 
clear about what you wanted? Was his presentation 
logical and understandable? Did it have organiza. 
tion, or was it rambling and repetitious? Was hu. 
mor used appropriately, if at all? Was his material 
authoritative because it came from the Bible. or 
were parts of it seemingly “thrown in for show”? 

(3) His presentation. Did he keep within his 
time limit? Was his language well chosen, or did 
he fall into malapropisms? Was it appropriate to 
the university community? You might note habit. 
ual repetition of terms from our specialized evan. 
gelical dialect: “born again,” “blood of the Lamb,” 
“beloved” (or less affectionately, “my friends’), to 
mention only a few. It is important particularly to 
avoid Christianese in meetings for non-Christians 
who are unaware of the meaning of these phrases. 

Was the speaker aware of his audience, having 
eye contact? Was he able to restate or rephrase a 
point if it became evident that he wasn’t being un- 
derstood? Was he too fast or slow? Was his artic- 
ulation clear? Was his voice well pitched and pleas- 
ing? Could he be heard and did he use his voice 
forcefully ? 

(4) His appearance. Was he neat and tastefully 
dressed? Did he have distracting mannerisms (ear 
scratching, arm waving, coins jingling in his 
pocket) ? 

All these criteria aren’t equally important, and 
you may not consider all of them relevant to your 
situation. Take from the list the ones that will be 
helpful to you and begin to evaluate your speakers. 

You'll find that the quality of your meetings will 
improve as you discover those who have the gift of 
speaking to college students. And your own insight 
as an exec into the needs of your Inter-Varsily 
group will increase. END 
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Evelyn S. Bauer 


A Missionary’s Rewards 


WE ALL KNow that the world has great 
spiritual needs. 

We know that Christians are responsible to meet 
these needs. We know that Christ’s command is to 
“go.” We know that there are needy places at 
home, that missionaries are needed wherever men 
don’t know and love and follow the Lord. 

Yet somehow, the areas of the world that have 
least opportunity to learn of Christ, where such 
large numbers of people are without the true way 
of life—these places seem to call the most loudly. 

I’m not going to point out these places to you— 
others can do that better—but from our experience 
I’d like to point out some of the rewards of giving 
one’s life to foreign missions work. 

Now someone who isn’t a Christian, seeing me 
confined to a wheel chair as a young woman, might 
say, “So that’s your reward for being a missionary. 





If you had it to do over, I bet you wouldn’t go to 
India again.” 

But they would be wrong. 

My husband and I went to India as missionaries 
in 1949, planning to spend most of our lives at work 
for God there. Three years later I became ill with 
polio. I came close to death, but God had a purpose 
in continuing my life (although I shall never walk 
again). He restored my breathing so that I could be 
independent of the iron lung, and we flew back to 
the United States for medical treatment. It seems 
that we will never be able to return to India, but 
there is nothing we would rather do than go back. 

And to my questioning friend I would say that if 
we had to do it over again, knowing in advance that 
after three years it would end as it did, we would 
nevertheless go back to India. 

Probably no life is more difficult than a mission- 
ary’s, but I believe none is more satisfying and re- 
warding. Let me tell you briefly about the rewards 
we found in India. 

(1) We learned a new language. I list this first 
because it’s one of a foreign missionary’s first tasks. 

Some of you may wonder why I list this under 
the rewards of a missionary. Don’t confuse it with 
taking two years of a foreign language in college 
just to pass a proficiency exam. That isn’t always 
so rewarding, I know. But learning a language in 
its natural setting for the purpose of communicating 
with the people is rewarding. Although it was hard 
work, we very much enjoyed learning Hindi. And 
what a joy it is now to receive letters from Indian 
friends written in Hindi, and to be able to under- 
stand and answer them. 

(2) Our faith grew. In a country where every- 
thing is new and strange, where the missionary soon 
meets difficulties and trials, he learns to trust God 
in a fuller way. God seems particularly near in 
times of crisis. He was very near to us when I be- 
came sick, and we saw Him work to bring us home 
safely. He is able to open closed doors and move 
stone walls in a wonderful way. 

(3) Seed was sown. Memories of being out on 
tour are some of our happiest. Our last January in 
India we tented in one place for three and a half 
weeks when our son Stephen was only four months 
old. We knew we were doing God’s will as we told 
the gospel to those who had never heard. Some- 
times it was discouraging not to see results, but God 
has promised that the gospel will not return void. 

(4) We saw God working in lives. One after- 
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noon the women of the nearest village came to oyr 
camp to hear more about Jesus. We all sat on the 
ground in front of the tents, and Kejai, a Bible 
woman, again told the whole story of Jesus. I have 
never seen faces like those of the women of Mokha, 
They glowed, and their eyes were shiny with tears 
as the Spirit showed them the truth about Jesus, 
On the day we broke camp, one woman came to our 
tent, her baby on her hip, and told us to be sure to 
come back. She said she’d always remember what 
we told them. We said we would come back, but 
four months later our time in India ended. (Maybe 
some of you can go back for us; at least, go often 
in your prayers. ) 

Seeing people accept Christ, of course, is a mis. 
sionary’s goal. We did not see any accept Christ as 
a direct result of our work, but that is surely a time 
of supreme happiness for a missionary. 

(5) We rejoiced in the friendship and fellowship 
of the people we served. Happiness was surely a 
by-product of their love. We were thrilled to work 
with fine men and women who a short time before 
hadn’t known our Savior. 

(6) The Bible became more meaningful. Eastern 
scenes that recalled Bible times were often before 
our eyes: threshing floors, women at the well, pot. 
ters at their wheels, etc. Paul’s experience became 
our own. Christ’s words seemed just for us, and 
His promises became increasingly precious. 

(7) The Kingdom of God assumed world-wide 
proportions in our thinking. We met missionaries 
of various denominations from many parts of the 
world, from England and Norway to Australia and 
New Zealand. We felt one purpose uniting God's 
people, the invisible Church. This gave perspective 
to our lives and our place in God’s great program. 

(8) We became members of the mission family. 
When we left for India we had to break ties with 
our families, but God supplied a new family rela- 
tionship for us. Our interests and aims were one. 
We shared each others’ joys and sorrows. We helped 
one another. These ties were almost as strong— 
some were even stronger —than many of the ties 
back home. And we still feel close to the mission 
family members and their children, even though we 
ere no longer on the field. 

No one becomes a missionary for the rewards he 
receives, but because he has a passion to serve God 
in the best way he can. On the other hand it’s good 
to remind ourselves that the rewards are great, both 
on earth and in heaven. END 
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EVALUATE vour SPEAKERS 

















X Cottece, North Dormitory, 10 p.m. 
Four students are sitting in the lounge talking to- 
gether. 

“Okay, let’s evaluate him.” 

“Do you think he was bad?” 

“No, he was okay, I guess.” 

“Well, I wonder if he was worth the time. After 
all, he didn’t do what we asked at all—just sort of 
mumbled all over the place. Even / didn’t get it.” 

“That’s true. And the language he used. You'd 
think we were Zulus or in church or something. 
What was all that jazz about. . .” 

So begins an evaluation session by the xcF exec 
as they consider last night’s speaker. 

Do you evaluate those whom you invite to speak 
to your Inter-Varsity group? There’s as much a 
place for realistic appraisal of your speakers as of 
any aspect of your program. It’s one of your basic 
responsibilities. You exec members, as the spiritual 
leaders of your group, are entrusted with the proper 
direction of the program. 

It's your duty first of all to pick speakers who 
can be of help to you. When you set up your pro- 
gram for the year you must pick those who will fit 
into various aspects of it. This is most easily done 
by referring to a file of previous speakers whom 
your chapter has used, and adding to it speakers 
you know who haven’t been used before. Of course, 
to be helpful, such a file must have some sort of 
statement about each man’s usefulness. And _ this 
should be more pertinent than, “His tie was too 
loud,” or “I had such a warm feeling as I left.” 

You should have a two-fold criterion for evaluat- 
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ing a speaker. First, is he a man of God? Second, 
does he have a ministry to college students? 

A man whose motivation is to please God will 
present His truth more forcefully than one who is 
motivated by any other reason. 

Then too, what goes over well in church or at a 
high school level may not be appropriate for your 
IvCF group. This is particularly true of your meet- 
ings for non-Christians, who aren’t likely to be tol- 
erant of grammatical errors, fuzzy thinking, pro- 
vincialism, lack of organization, etc. A speaker may 
even negate the truth of his message because of such 
superficialities. 

You need have no qualms about rejecting a man 
who is weak in one of these areas. You aren’t im- 
pugning his character, morals, or saying that he’s 
not a man of God. It’s just that his ministry is in 
some other sphere. God uses all types of men, and 
He has not given to all of them the ability to speak 
effectively to college students. 

You must of course be clear in what yoy’re try- 
ing to accomplish in your meetings. Communicate 
this to the speaker. Obviously he'll have trouble 
filling your needs if you don’t tell him what you 
wish him to do. Therefore you should be able to tell 
him the specific purpose of the meeting. If it’s for 
non-Christians you'll probably want some aspect of 
the person or work of Jesus Christ presented. If it’s 
for Christians, determine what you want explained 
and what action you want the audience to take as 
a result of the meeting. Speakers also appreciate 
being told of special problems in the group, or 


(Continued on page 32, column 1) 
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say, Christian chemists, have been betrayed again. 
I know the thoughts that go through their mind 
(“Am I a second-class Christian? Have I deceived 
myself into thinking that God wants me in chem- 
istry?”). And under this social pressure, some rise 
to their feet and go forward. After all, they want 
to do the right thing. I’ve known some of these fel- 
lows in seminary—and watched them go to pieces. 

This concept of sacred and secular is carried into 
education too. “The only education for a Christian 
is a Christian college education.” Yet some of the 
most magnificent saints of God I’ve known have 
been students in “secular” colleges. And some of 
the most secular saints I’ve known have been in 
Christian schools. God evidently sends some Chris- 
tians to one type of school and some to the other. 
Consequently, neither is really sacred or secular. 

In some churches when the Christian-college stu- 
dents go back to school after a vacation, they're 
given gifts, good wishes and the promise of prayer 
—while the students returning to “secular” schools 
are cautioned, cajoled, even intimidated. Why do 
we pray for our missionaries in the Congo and 
abandon our missionaries on the “secular” campus? 
Don’t they need spiritual power? The next time you 
hear of a backsliding student ask yourself whether 
he was a Joshua fighting in the forces of God while 
you were failing to be a Moses on the mountain 
top. And when the devil weakens the Iv group you 
know about, don’t drop these students, but rather 
rally to their aid. They need you. 

The school may be secular, but the Christian stu- 


dent is not. He is the vessel of the Holy Spirit on 
the campus. And similarly, the Christian typist js 
the Holy Spirit’s vessel in her office, and the Chris. 
tian teacher in the classroom, and the Christian 
chemist in his lab. 

But not all Christians do the stimulating work of 
a scientist. Some lick stamps and stuff envelopes, 
some screw nut 114€ on throttle body A, some wash 
dishes. I have a friend in California whom God 
used to establish a servicemen’s center during the 
Second World War. To it came American service 
personnel, and Chinese cadets who were in the U.S, 
for flight training. My friend says that he never 
lacked people to preach the gospel, but he had a 
frightful time finding people to come and wash 
dishes. 

It’s almost as if a more sanctified (if possibly less 
gifted) person were needed to do the less inspiring 
tasks. Inter-Varsity, for instance, according to 
Comptroller James McLeish, finds it easier to get 
men and women for field work than for office work. 
Right now we desperately need general office helpers 
in our Chicago headquarters, but no one is apply- 
ing. It seems that a small salary plus inspiring work 
requires less dedication than a small salary plus 
routine work. 

Brother Lawrence, a floor scrubber of the Middle 
Ages, said he had learned to pick up a straw from 
the floor for the glory of God. He agreed with Paul: 
“Whatever you do, in word or deed, do everything 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to 
God the Father through him” (Colossians 3:17). 

How about you? Are you in full-time Christian 
service? END 
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ARE YOU a “full-time” Christian 
worker? If not, whom do you serve the rest of the 
time? 

Most Protestants seem to have accepted a concept 
derived from the medieval church—that work is of 
two sorts, sacred and secular. If a man is a preacher 
or missionary, his work is sacred. If he’s a scientist 
or accountant, it’s secular. 

The Bible protests this distinction. To God, work 
isn’t sacred or secular, but sacred or sinful. Work 
done in obedience to God is sacred. Work done in 
disobedience to God is sinful. 

The false view undercuts the moral vigor and 
spiritual purpose of the scientist and accountant. It 
suggests that they are serving God less fully than 
they could in some “full-time” capacity. And _ it 
suggests that as they do the will of God they are 
sinners, 

In church services, an impassioned call is often 
given to enter “full-time” Christian service, and cer- 
tain people may even go forward to signify their 
intention of entering the ministry. That’s fine. We 
need consecrated ministers. But how long has it 
been since your church gave an altar call for Chris- 
tians to join the faculty of the nearby “secular” col- 
lege? After all, we need consecrated witnesses too. 

Whenever I hear the call to “full-time” work, I 
tense up inside. Those tender-hearted, eager stu- 
dents who have responded to God’s call to become, 
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U. OF PENNSYLVANIA: The Penn Christian Fel- 
lowship has a weekly program that includes four 
half-hour prayer meetings, a weekly united Bible 
study for Christian growth, Bible study groups in 
the men’s dorm and for women commuters, and a 
Friday night evangelistic meeting. An informal at- 
mosphere prevails at the Friday night meetings, 
sometimes including fun songs or skits and refresh- 
ments. A marked increase in attendance has been 
noted. The chapter sponsored a ski week-end, Feb. 
10-12. Speakers have included the Rev. Arthur 
Glasser, the Rev. Murray Smoot, Mr. David Adeney, 
and Willie Metzger, president of the Dickinson Col- 
lege 1VCF group. 


PORTLAND STATE: Five thousand students com- 
mute to this downtown campus. The Inter-Varsity chap- 
ter prayed for an increased evangelistic outreach. 
Twenty students attended a workshop on evangelism, 
which was used by God to impart new vision and con- 
cern. Students are gaining more boldness in presenting 
the Lord Jesus Christ to their friends. There also has 
been an increased interest in Bible study and prayer. 
Students praise God for giving them unity in moving 
ahead in evangelism. 


U. OF PITTSBURGH: Although the chapter be- 
gan the year with a program of weekly meetings 
and evangelistic Bible studies, regular prayer was 
lacking until a few students joined a Christian fac- 
ulty member for this purpose. Their experience was 
contagious, so that within a month up to 13 were 
praying together regularly. Involved with their non- 
Christian friends, Christian students have seen the 
necessity for prayer. As God has brought them to 
the place of waiting upon Him, daily prayer meet- 
ings have become an indispensable part of the chap- 
ter program. 


return postage guaranteed 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS: Two Japanese students 
in New York and one in Nebraska have become Chris. 
tians, through the IVCF program of holiday conferences 
and through persistent friendship and contact with Chris. 
tian families. Many contacts were made as a result of 
the first Thanksgiving conference at Hume Lake, Calif, 
where 40 overseas students from 18 countries gathered 
for recreation and evening discussions led by Interna. 
tional Student Director Paul E. Little. 


PARKS COLLEGE (East St. Louis): Christian 
fellows last fall began a determined effort to reach” 
freshmen. They prayed, made friends, and wit 
nessed. The only organized meeting was a weekly 
Bible study for non-Christians. After two months 
seven fellows placed their faith in Christ during one 
week. 


PITTSBURGH AREA NURSES: Increased prayer has 
led to much new spiritual life. About 10 graduate nurses 
meet every two weeks to pray for the NCF groups. At 
the U. of Pittsburgh Medical Center there are eight 
weekly Bible studies: five for students in residence, one 
for students on affiliation, one for international nurses, 
and one for nursing students who commute. Another 
factor in this increased outreach is the fact that three 
student leaders attended the leadership training session 
at Campus in the Woods last summer. There also is @ 
monthly united NCF meeting for all the groups. As 
result of prayer and witness, there have been a 
ber of conversions among the students. 


U. OF ILLINOIS: Through the witness of indé 
vidual Christians and a week-end evangelistic series 
at a local church, five students professed faith in 
Christ. A daily Bible study and prayer session has 
been started in a sorority. 


(Continued on page 24, column 2) 
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